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They put the “NEW” in nutrition training 





’ 


A before-and-after “sociodrama”’ showed that Miss Patricia To encourage better eating habits at Willow Glen Elementary 
Skogness, Second Grade Teacher at Roosevelt School, Fargo, School, San Jose, California, Primary Supervisor Miss Mary Moss 
North Dakota, had successfully improved her group’s diet. Her designed a novel portable kitchen for classroom participation in 
idea: utilizing a Red Cross Gift Box activity to spark pupils’ the preparation of balanced lunches. 

interest in eating habits of children around the world. 





A rat-feeding project, involving all grades of the Laconia School, 
Laconia, Indiana, was introduced by Miss Pat Melton, Home 
Economics Teacher. Results were carefully documented in order 
to dramatize the difference between good and poor lunches. 


By enlisting the cooperation of parent groups in her nutrition 
program, Fifth Grade Teacher, Mrs. Effie W. Underwood, was 
able to form a School Lunch Committee, which substantially im- 
proved lunches at Madison Elementary School, Madison, Georgia. 
The five teachers you see here are representative 


of the many hundreds of educators throughout the 
country who have added “‘life’’ and ingenuity to the 
subject of nutrition. Why not tell us your nutrition- 
education experiences so they can be shared by your 
colleagues. We should be glad to send you the same 
teaching aids on community-school programs in foods 
education that these teachers have available in their 
classrooms. Address: Education Section, Department of 
Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Copyright, 1952, General Mills, Inc. 





A successful garden and canning project was developed by 
Mrs. Ruth M. Payne, Nutrition Instructor for Carver High 
School, Navasota, Texas. Participation among the children, parents 
and teachers of her school was practically one hundred percent! 
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WEA OFFICERS FOR 1952 


PRESIDENT 
LESLIE W. JOHNSON ____----- Superior 
FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 
HATTIE FREDRICK ____-~--~~-_ Janesville 
SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 
Mrs. MyrtrE ANDERSON __--Eau Claire 
THIRD VICE PRESIDENT 
JoHN G. McDOWELL ____----- Madison 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
© H. PEENSEE =... Madison 
TREASURER 
P. M. VINCENT........—— Stevens Point 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
DISTRICT I 
F. G. MACLACHLAN____-~-~__ Park Falls 
DISTRICT II 
KENNETH SAGER --.~--~------ Appleton 
DISTRICT III 
A. W. ZELLMER ____- Wisconsin Rapids 
DISTRICT IV 
ELoxvp R. Mosen¢G._......._..- Racine 
DISTRICT V 
RoW. OSTRANDER ........_. Lancaster 
DISTRICT VI 
Heten M. ELiiorr —...._-- Milwaukee 
PAST PRESIDENT 
CATHERINE BEHRENS____--~_~ Kenosha 
* 


Calendar of Events 

Feb. 23-27—American Association of 
School Administrators, St. Louis 

Feb. 25—National School Public Rela- 
tions Association, St. Louis 

Feb. 25-26—American Education Re- 
search Association, St. Louis 

Mar. 17-19—American Association on 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, Cincinnati 

Mar. 21-26—National Conference of 
Music Educators, Philadelphia 

Apr. 4—Northeastern WEA, Oshkosh 

Apr. 10-11—Midwest Conference 
School Life and Education, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 

Apr. 15-17—Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Racine 

Apr. 21-23—Great Lakes Conference 
on Rural Life and Education, Madi- 
son 

Apr. 25-26—Wisconsin Home Econom- 
ics Association, Green Lake 

May 9-10—Wisconsin Elementary 
Principals Spring Conference, Green 
Lake 

May 17-18—Wisconsin Association for 
Childhood Education, Green Lake 

June 30-July 83—NEA, Detroit 

July 7-9—Midwest Junior High School 
Conference, Madison 

Nov. 6-8—WEA, Milwaukee 


* 
THE COVER 
Our cover picture for Febru- 
ary speaks for itself. May we all 
profit from the inspiration and 
courage we receive from study- 
ing the lives of our great leaders. 
Photograph by Harold Lambert 
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4-H Club Field Crops winner, Ray Riley from Texas, tells Mari Jo Engstrom, a Chicago Junior Achievement worker, 
about a champion steer from an American farm—a feature attraction at the 1951 International Live Stock Exposition. 


Leaders of our future... 


America has begun a new year. 


Who is there among us who does not hope that 1952 
will mean a lessening of tension between nations? That 
it will see inflation held in check? Our economic house 
in better order? Above all, who does not pray for freedom 
and peace for the whole world? 


The future we all hope our nation will achieve is linked 
inseparably with our young people. 


Their eagerness to accept responsibility wins our ad- 
miration. Hundreds of thousands of farm boys and girls 
are enrolled in 4-H Clubs; older boys are active in the 
Future Farmers of America. Through their accomplish- 
ments many farm boys and girls win scholarships to col- 
leges and universities. International Harvester provides 
some of these scholarships. 


City boys and girls—thousands of them —learn the 
responsibilities of business through the Junior Achieve- 
ment movement. They organize and operate small com- 
panies of their own, some of which Harvester also spon- 
sors. Millions of other young people are enthusiastic Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, or belong to other organizations that 
help prepare them for citizenship. 

The brightest, surest hope for America rests with these 
young people from farm and city. Though they live in a 
time of crisis, they are unafraid. They, and they alone, can 
bring the much-needed leadership, courage and deter- 
mination to keep America great and free. 

As an institution which could grow to its present stature 
only in a free land, International Harvester will continue 
to work with young people... to develop talents dedicated 
to a greater America. 


INTERNATIONAL Fi HARVESTER 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Builder of products that pay for themselves in use . . . International Trucks * McCormick Farm 
Equipment and Farmall Tractors * Crawler Tractors and Power Units * Refrigerators and Freezers 
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HIS is a time for taking 

inventory. Americans are 
sorely troubled by the problems 
they face and decisions they must 
make in today’s world. While 
many ideals, goals and principles 
for decent living have been set 
forth, disunity, confusion, and 
doubt often grip our minds. 
Teachers as citizens must ask 
themselves certain questions, be- 
fore they as teachers can fulfill 
their distinct and important role 
in shaping public opinion. 


The World We Want 


What do we want for our- 
selves, for America, and for the 
world in which we hope to con- 
tinue to live? Although each of us 
may express our wants in differ- 
ent ways, basically we all want a 
world in which there is peace 
with freedom, a world in which 
aggression is stopped. We want 
security in our homes, for our 
families, for our friends; and 
most of all we want the security 
of looking forward with confi- 
dence to many tomorrows. By 
“we” I mean all Americans, 
including teachers. We must 
guard against considering our- 
selves or letting others consider 
us as a Separate group. 

How must we conduct our- 
selves in order to bring about a 
world in which there is peace 
with freedom? Because the major 
problem that confronts us today 
is that of American—Soviet rela- 
tions, I shall limit this article to 
that area of world affairs. Since 
we hear so much about what we 
should do or should have done, it 
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Teachers alone will not and cannot determine the fate 


of the world, but they can have a constructive 


influence on public opinion in shaping the world 
policy under which we all live. 


The Teacher’s Part 


— eee 


World Politics 


Robert H. Reid 
Executive Assistant 
NEA Committee on International Relations 


may be pertinent and possibly 
refreshing to consider some of 
the things we should not do. 


Some Things to Avoid 


1. We need to avoid attitudes 
of unrealistic idealism and hope- 
less defeatism. True, there are 
grave problems confronting the 
world, but we must believe in 
mankind’s ability to surmount 
the gravest of problems. 

2. We should avoid the habit 
of assuming that the outcomes of 
military actions are final and 
positive. Such actions are a begin- 
ning and not an ending. In terms 
of our values, war is a form of 








About the Author 


Mr. Reid is director of the | 
United Nations Education Serv- || 
ice recently established by the | 
NEA Committee on International 
Relations to help teachers and | 
pupils know more about the work | 
of the United Nations. As direc- || 
tor of the service, Mr. Reid is || 
the first permanent representa- 
tive of the teaching profession at 
United Nations headquarters. 
Last year Mr. Reid was presi- 
dent of the Middle States Council 
for the Social Studies. His teach- 
ing experience has ranged from 
fourth grade thru graduate 
courses in the teaching of social | 
studies at Teachers College, Co- || 
lumbia University. | 














bankruptcy, and after a war the 
road ahead to a better world is 
longer and harder. 

3. We must avoid judging 
others by the extent to which they 
are like ourselves. Our institu- 
tions may not have meaning for 
people living under social struc- 
tures and forms of government 
which do not resemble our own. 
In 1831, de Tocqueville said of 
the United States, “The more I 
see of this country, the more I 
admit myself penetrated with 
this truth; that there is nothing 
absolute in the theoretical value 
of political institutions, and that 
their efficiency depends almost 
always on the original circum- 
stances and the social conditions 
of the people to whom they are 
applied.” 

4. We need to avoid the tyr- 
anny of words and slogans. We 
have been too ready to delude 
ourselves with grandiose, unreal- 
istic, and sometimes meaningless 
phrases. This, you may feel, ap- 
plies chiefly to war aims. I believe 
that it is relevant in waging 
peace. 

5. We need also to avoid emo- 
tional indignation directed 
toward an entire people. We must 
bear in mind how these people 
have lived, their history and cul- 
ture, good and bad. Their trag- 
edies are also ours. 

6. Most of all, we need to avoid 
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taking for granted that principles 
become practices, that recom- 
mendations always produce re- 
sults, and that values are trans- 
lated into actions. 


Offer Alternatives to War 


But it is not enough just to 
consider what we should avoid. 
We must also be ready to offer 
alternatives to war, ready to 
negotiate whenever there is an 
opportunity to do so. Whatever 
our future relations with the 
Soviet Union may be, we must 
recognize that there are some 
things that will not happen in 
Russia. From a knowledge of 
Russian history, culture, govern- 
ment, and, most of all, of the Rus- 
sian people, there are two things 
in particular that we cannot ex- 
pect. The first is the early estab- 
lishment of anything resembling 
the private enterprise system as 
we know it, and the second is the 
emergence of a politically demo- 
cratic Russia along American 
lines. 

While this may depress you, it 
is well to remember that no sys- 
tem that lasts over decades is 
entirely without merits. Our pol- 
icy should encourage the Russian 
people to seek decent alternatives 
to the present Soviet system, 
whether they are in line with our 
Western democratic dream or 
not. 

What conditions must the 
Soviet Union meet before we can 
expect to have a world of peace? 

1. Russia must lift the Iron 
Curtain. There must be a Russian 
government which will be toler- 
ant and forthright in its relations 
with other peoples. This means 
a free flow of information across 
all borders. 

2. Internally, the Russian gov- 
ernment must stop short of totali- 
tarian authority and enslavement 
of its own subjects. 

3. Russia must abandon the 
ruinous and unworthy game of 
imperialistic expansion, of ‘“pin- 
ning an oppressive yoke on other 
peoples who have the instinct and 
capacity for national self-asser- 
tion,’ as George F. Kennan put it 
in an article in Foreign Affairs 
in April, 1951. 

We must try to convince the 
Russians that these alternatives 
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are better than all-out war or a 
series of peripheral engagements. 
If they accept them, they must 
be given time to work out their 
internal problems in their own 
manner. If alternatives are kept 
before the Russian people, the 
day may come—soon or late— 
when they will heed them. 


“Actions Speak Louder” 


The most important influence 
the United States can bring to 
bear on the behavior of’ Russia 
will continue to be the influence 
of example. Our actions must go 
deeper and look further than the 
prevention of war with Russia 
or the frustration of her expan- 
sion. To quote from the Kennan 
articles again, ‘No Iron Curtain 
could suppress . . . the news that 
America had overcome disunity, 
confusion, and doubt, had taken 
a new lease of hope and determi- 
nation, and was setting about her 
tasks with enthusiasm and clar- 
ity of purpose.” 

Do we offer the kind of example 
which will favorably influence 
the Russian people? What 
strengths do we have, and how 
can we make the most of them? 


Briefly, and without boasting, 
there are things that make Amer- 
ica great. We are a free nation. 
We have many friends. We are 
long on materials and strong on 
industrial know-how. We have 
shown in the past that we can 
rise to a challenge. And we have 
many of the best teachers and 
probably the best system of edu- 
cation in the world. 


Not Bounded by Ourselves 


This does not deny that there 
is still much to be done: 

1. We need to reaffirm our 
belief in democracy. As John 
Krout said at a Columbia College 
Forum on Democracy, “Those of 
us who believe in democracy are 
repeatedly classified merely as 
‘non-Communists.’ But the impor- 
tant thing is to be for something. 
. .. We generally have failed to 
rise to the defense of democracy 
in the ‘little things of daily living’ 
where our freedoms must be 
guarded.” 

2. We need to strengthen the 
United States. This means moral 
as well as physical strength, 
determination as well as arma- 
ments. 





Students need to understand each nation’s role 


February 1952 
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3. We need to help strengthen 
international cooperation and our 
solidarity with other free nations 
thru the United Nations. 

4. We need to strengthen our- 
selves as citizens and as individ- 
uals. It would help to remind our- 
selves that, as Harry Carman, 
historian and former dean of 
Columbia College, has said, we 
must be “citizens who have broad 
perspective, a critical and con- 
structive approach to life, and 
standards of value by which men 
can live nobly. We must be citi- 
zens who have ability to think, 
to communicate, to make valid 
judgments, and to evaluate moral 
situations. We must be citizens 
who have a deep sense of respon- 
sibility for their fellows and who 
are not bounded on the north, 
south, east, and west by them- 
selves. . . . A democracy cannot 
exist unless it is composed of 
independent and responsible per- 
sons who can think and act wisely 
when confronted by an idea or 
situation.” 


What is Teacher’s Role? 


As teachers, what is our role 
in world affairs? How effective 
are we? My answer is only a par- 
tial one. 

Some doubts can be raised as 
to whether our role is as vital as 
we have been led to believe, some- 
times by educators, more often 
by others. We must all be a little 
uneasy at some of the glib asser- 
tions about the indispensability 
and importance of education in 
national life. We should be afraid 
that “someone with a homely 
sense of humor will look over the 
long list of expectations the pub- 
lic has of us and say pointedly, 
‘If you’re so smart, why ain’t you 
rich?’ —a question that would 
leave 98 per cent of us speech- 
less,” according to Harold W. 
Stoke, former president of Lou- 
isiana State University. 

We should also be uneasy about 
the powerful influences working 
against the success of the schools, 
attacking textbooks, teaching, and 
teachers. The NEA Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy 
Thru Education has collected 
extensive evidence on this point 
and has disseminated its findings 
widely. 
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Since our first responsibility is 
to our students, we must be real- 
istic about priorities on our time 
and energy. We have had too 
much emotionalism in the teach- 
ing of “international understand- 
ing,” too much “goodwill” and 
pious aspiration without concrete 
foundation in fact. And there are 
important facts to be learned in 
international relations. 

Students must learn that each 
nation has a role in world affairs; 
that each nation expresses this 
role thru its foreign policy, thru 
international organizations, thru 
the arts and other cultural con- 
tacts, by industry thru trade, by 
science thru cooperation in solv- 
ing problems of food production 
and health, and, where they have 
it, thru the use or misuse of 
atomic energy. While we cannot 
turn all young people into experts 
on international affairs, students 
and teachers, too, must under- 
stand that our welfare cannot be 
separated from that of other 
nations. 

Everyone who teaches deals 
with attitudes as well as facts. 
Since attitudes are “caught, not 
taught,” it behooves the teacher 
to re-examine his own. Attitudes 
can and shall be emphasized with 
children in the lower grades. As 
soon as he enters school, the child 
should learn that human person- 
ality is always to be respected, 
that he is a member of a group, 
and that cooperation within the 
group is essential. With this 
beginning in group relations, he 
may grow to understand that 
friendship among all nations, 
races, and religions, is possible 
and desirable. 


Face Controversial Issues 


When we are confronted by 
controversial areas, we should 
not avoid them merely because 
they are controversial. Especially 
in these times, we must overcome 
the temptation to concentrate in 
our teaching upon issues where 
no strong differences of opinion 
exist. Students must learn to 
think critically, to form personal 
convictions without closing their 
minds to new evidence, and to 
know that “honest men may hon- 
estly disagree.” 

Where something effective is 


being done in the schools, alert 
and dedicated teachers, working 
on their own initiative, are usu- 
ally responsible. These hard- 
working teachers too often have 
little time to “write up” their 
experiences in education for in- 
ternational understanding. How- 
ever, reports that teachers send 
to the NEA Committee on Inter- 
national Relations give evidence 
of promising practices which 
other teachers should know about. 
Teachers’ letters also point to the 
need for advice and direction and 
for better teaching materials. 
They need help in planning pro- 
grams and trips. They are look- 
ing for sample units, audio-visual 
aids, and courses of study; for 
closer contact with agencies and 
individuals working in this field; 
for inservice training conferences 
in short, for a clearing-house 
service which will help them 
keep up with the rapid pace of 
world events. 





Beyond the Classroom 

While the teacher, in playing 
his part in world affairs, works 
mainly with his students, he can 
also influence other members of 
the school system and of his com- 
munity. Participation in profes- 
sional organizations—regional, 
national, and international—can 
help multiply the strength of the 
teacher’s voice. 

Teachers have done a great 
deal toward being and building 
well-informed citizens. They are 
doing more today than ever be- 
fore. But there is much more to 
be done. We must constantly seek 
for new horizons. 

We need to take a more active 
part in shaping the society in 
which we live. We must make cer- 
tain that we do have a real role 
in world affairs. The question is 
whether we, as teachers, will help 
determine that national policies 
put into operation are not just 
policies we must serve but those 
we ought to serve. 

There is room for all our 
efforts, need for all our devotion. 
Teachers alone will not and can- 
not determine the fate of the 
world, but their influence can and 
must be the core of a steadfast, 
mature, and responsible public 
opinion. 








The AASA in its 1952 Yearbook tells the story of 
education thru the evolution of the position of the 


superintendent. He is a leader, a manager, a laborer, 


with unlimited possibilities in building an improved and 


effective educational organization. 


The American 
School Superintendency 


Henry I. Willett 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Richmond, Virginia 


O STUDY the development 

of the American school 
superintendency is to consider 
the impact of social and indus- 
trial change upon the way the 
American people live, think, and 
act. The story of the superintend- 
ency is the story of American 
education and its progress toward 
a more complete reflection of the 
hopes and aspirations of the 
people for themselves and for 
their children. The American 
Association of School Adminis- 
trators’ 1952 Yearbook, The 
American School Superintend- 
ency, points out these relation- 
ships and their significance. 

The superintendent has much 
the same duties to perform in 
both rural and metropolitan com- 
munities. Superintendents every- 
where give time to instructional 
leadership, general planning, 
financial administration, school 
plant management, public rela- 
tions, and administration of pupil 
services. The yearbook findings, 
with responses from rural com- 
munity superintendents, county 
superintendents, and city super- 
intendents, show that their re- 
sponsibilities are much alike. 
Variations are largely due to dif- 
ferences in number of profes- 
sional and clerical assistants, 
amount of available financial and 
other physical resources, and the 
legal framework within which 
the superintendents serve as edu- 
cational leaders. Basically, all are 
concerned with assisting the 
people in their communities to 
gain the educational advantages 
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of good teachers, good school 
plants, and a curriculum that 
meets their needs. 

Effectiveness of the superin- 
tendent’s leadership can best be 
demonstrated by his ability to 
organize a team with all members 
of his staff—principals, teachers, 
custodians—performing as play- 
ers rather than spectators. Such 
leadership does more than give 
the citizens of the community an 
opportunity to support the team. 
It encourages them to get into the 
game. 


Newest Actor on Stage 


The superintendent who serves 
the rural area and the rural 
schools of a county is the newest 
actor to emerge on the stage of 
the school superintendency. The 
flowering of his job is the new- 
est product of America’s evolv- 
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SCHOOL PLANNING 


ing school system. The reorgan- 
ized school district, the modern 
heir to all that was good in the 
last generation’s school consolida- 
tion movement, calls for a new 
type of leadership. The commu- 
nity school superintendent, once 
hampered by the shackles of tra- 
dition, gives play to inventive- 
ness, vision, and social engineer- 
ing of the highest type. Emerg- 
ing with the community superin- 
tendent is the figure of the mod- 
ern county superintendent, whose 
role is as far removed from the 
routine clerical tasks of a cen- 
tury ago as today’s America is 
from the America of prairie 
schooners and mutton chop 
whiskers. 

The teacher can glimpse from 
this yearbook the power that 
resides in the superintendent’s 
dynamic and intelligent leader- 
ship. The teacher can see better 
how this power can help gain for 
the teaching profession its mer- 
ited position of respect, appreci- 
ation, understanding, and finan- 
cial reward in the community. 
Usually, no other factor is more 
important in improving the posi- 
tion of teachers than the leader- 
ship of a superintendent who pos- 
sesses character, intelligence, en- 
ergy, tact, and vision. Conse- 
quently, the teacher as well as the 
community has a stake in secur- 
ing and holding the best quality 
of leadership. 


Understanding Essential 


The AASA yearbook is de- 
tailed enough to supply valuable 
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The superintendent is the educational leader of the community. 


February 1952 








research data for the student of 
school administration. Previously 
unpublished data give new $in- 
sights into the functions of rural 
community superintendents, 
county superintendents, and city 
superintendents. One complete 
chapter is devoted to the job of 
county school administration. An- 
other chapter deals with the or- 
ganization and functions of state 
departments of education. On the 
background of this factual infor- 
mation, the story of the super- 
intendency is so interwoven with 
the development of education in 
its relationship to American life 
that both teachers and lay citi- 
zens will find among its pages 
much that should interest them. 
In fact, unless teachers and citi- 
zens generally understand the 
pressures that retard and the 
joys that motivate good leader- 
ship, the superintendency can 
never bear the full fruits of its 
potentialities. 


The superintendent as a per- 
son working with other persons 
may be called the theme of the 
yearbook. This theme is voiced 
clearly in the last two paragraphs 
of the concluding chapter: 


“The superintendent is an 
orchestra leader, drawing from 
the community harmony or dis- 
cord. The superintendent is a 
plant manager, leading an organ- 
ization into success or ‘failure. 
The superintendent is a labore, 
serving public and staff with skill 
and devotion. The superintendent 
is a person with a truly great 
opportunity for service and an 
unlimited responsibility for lead- 
ership. 


“It is the task of all members 
of the educational team—teach- 
ers, parents, businessmen, civic 
leaders, religious leaders, pupils, 
superintendents—to fashion the 
public schools, with and thru the 
instrumentality of the superin- 
tendency, into an ever greater 
and stronger force for human 
enlightenment and progress. It 
is the challenge of this task 
which should call to the superin- 
tendency and hold in it the wisest 
and strongest, the most under- 
standing and the bravest, the 
truly greatest men and women 
our civilization produces.” 
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Teachers’ Contracts 
Can Be Improved 


EA feels that controversies 

between teachers and 
boards of education can be 
reduced if both parties have a 
better understanding of their 
rights and responsibilities under 
the contracting process. City 
superintendents and supervising 
principals were asked to submit 
sample copies of contracts for 
analysis of provisions. Additional 
information was secured from 
the Wisconsin statutes, court 
decisions, and other sources. A 
formal compilation of data 
extracted from these materials 
was sent to administrators and 
presidents of local associations. 
Only a summary can be here pre- 
sented. 

Since school district officers 
can exercise only such powers as 
the statutes provide or imply, it 
is important to know the laws 
applicable which are part of the 
contract whether stated or not. 


Teachers Qualified 


In Wisconsin, teachers’ con- 
tracts must be in writing with 
persons legally qualified to teach. 
Subsection 40.19 (1) of the stat- 
utes reads, “The common school 
board shall contract in writing 
with qualified teachers, which 
contract, with a copy of the 
teacher’s authority attached 
thereto, shall be filed with the 
clerk. Such contract, in addition 
to fixing the teacher’s wage, may 
provide for compensating the 
teacher for necessary travel 
expense in going to and from the 
schoolhouse at a rate not to 
exceed 6 cents per mile. No teach- 
ing contract with any person not 
legally authorized to teach the 
named school or subject shall be 
valid; and all teaching contracts 
shall terminate if, and when, the 
authority to teach terminates.” 
This is true not only in common 
school districts but also in city 
school districts and union free 
high school districts because 
these district boards have the 
same duties as common school 
district boards unless otherwise 
specified. The clerk must furnish 
each teacher a copy of the con- 


tract. Another requirement is 
that the contract shall specify it 
is subject to provisions of the 
state retirement law, and give 
date of birth of the teacher or 
other information required by 
the State Board. It must also pro- 
vide for sick-leave of at least 5 
days a year, accumulative to 30 
days, without deduction from 
salary. 


CONTRACT ELEMENTS 


According to an NEA publica- 
tion, with modifications imposed 
by conditions in Wisconsin, cer- 
tain principles should be fol- 
lowed. Both the corporate name 
of the district and teacher should 
be identified by name and 
address. Wisconsin law specifies 
that “no teachers shall be 
employed or dismissed except by 
a majority vote of the full mem- 
bership of the managing body or 
board.” Salary should be definite 
with respect to amount and 
method of payment. Gearing com- 
pensation to inflationary trends 
can be accomplished by attach- 
ment of a rider or execution of a 
new contract. The opening date 
and length of term should be 
stated. Holidays have given rise 
to misunderstandings. “Twenty 
days shall constitute a_ school 
month and all legal holidays 
occurring on the usual school 
days shall be counted whether 
school be taught or not.” The 
legal holidays, February 12 and 
22, October 12, and November 11 
are to be observed in school. 

Maintaining school for 180 
days is required for a school to 
get state school aid. Legal holi- 
days, convention days, and days 
closed by order of the Board of 
Health are counted in the 180 
days. Schools may have longer 
terms than 180 days. Some units 
prevent misunderstanding by the 
preparation and publication of a 
school calendar. The place of 
teaching service or grade should 
be made, although inflexibility on 
this point may lead to trouble. 

Mutual agreement and consent 
should be the goal in action on 
contracts. Although school boards 
can legally insert 30 days notices 
(216 Wis. 428) in contracts if the 
termination is made equally avail- 
able to both parties, the net effect 
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is a 30-day contract rather than 
a yearly contract. On the other 
hand a school board cannot insert 
a condition for termination that 
works only one way such as “‘we 
reserve the right to close the 
school at any time if not satis- 
factory to us.” (50 Wis. 651). 


Laws and Rules 


The following two statements 
from contracts give examples in 
which the problem of termination 
is handled well: 


“This contract shall remain in 
full force and effect unless ter- 
minated by a majority vote of 
the full membership of the Board 
of Education for cause or by writ- 
ten resignation of the teacher 
giving 30 days notice to the 
Board. However, nothing in this 
section shall prevent the modifi- 
cation or termination of this con- 
tract by mutual agreement of the 
teacher and board.” 


School laws are parts of con- 
tracts. Also, contracts are sub- 
ject to the reasonable rules of a 
board. Legal authorities favor 
much detail in contracts. Profes- 
sional people feel that a contract 
should be kept on a professional 
level which assumes that detail 
is known without being stated. 
The continuing contract laws cre- 
ate uniformity as to the latest 
dates of notices of re-employment 
and acceptance. 


Wide Range of Content 

Contracts from 148 cities show 
a wide range of content in con- 
tracts, especially in method of 
payment of salaries, expression 
of length of term, provisions in 
case of breach of contract, duties 
of teachers, qualifications, and 
obligations and privileges of 
boards. Some things demanded of 
teachers in isolated cases are out- 
moded, indeed, and it is hoped 
such provincialisms will wholly 
disappear from contract lingo and 
board directives. Contract forms 
as a whole deserve re-examina- 
tion jointly by school administra- 
tions and faculties. The confer- 
ence method of mutual inter- 
change of ideas will help iron out 
many causes of controversies on 
contracts. 
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Business Items 
At WEA Assembly 


OW that all committee 

reports have been published 
and the official proceedings of the 
business session are available to 
us, members may be interested 
in other actions of the delegate 
body. 

A working budget of about 
$121,000 was adopted. The NEA 
item was placed at $3,200 which 
covers dues, headquarters at 
NEA convention, and delegate 
expense. The Executive Commit- 
tee voted that each WEA dele- 
gate to Detroit be paid round- 
trip coach fare plus $75. Subsidies 
to sectional associations were 
increased to $3,000 so that the 
flat payment part of the formula 
would be increased from $100 to 
$300. Salary account for central 








If we were to urge you to place one 
objective above all others, it would 
be to strive toward the development 
of even better character in our boys 
and girls. The most urgent need in 
America today is for greater integrity 
in all its citizens. If there is to be a 
resurgence of traditional American 
ideals, if there is to be a strengthening 
of the moral fabric of our nation, that 
resurgence and strengthening must 
start with our young people. If our 
youth are to be thus directed and 
trained, the schools must do their 
share. I am sure they are now doing 
a good job; I am also sure that a sober 
appraisal of our times will indicate 
that we all need to increase our efforts. 
—George E. Watson, State Superin- 
tendent. 








office was increased to $41,750. 
An account for legal counsel of 
$2,000 was established. Increased 
printing costs necessitated a 
higher appropriation for the 
Journal. An appropriation of 
$7,500 was made to the Retire- 
ment Reserve Fund. This fund is 
to be drawn upon to make pay- 
ments for retirement of staff 
members so that they will be 
guaranteed benefits comparable 
to those received by teachers. 
The fund may be supplemented 
as necessity warrants. The pur- 
pose was explained to the Assem- 
bly by an executive committee 
member, Mr. Moseng, and 
adopted. 

Amendments to the constitu- 


tion have been included in a new 
printing of that document which 
has been distributed. Establish- 
ment of a standing committee on 
constitution was voted and the 
Executive Committee has author- 
ized the President to appoint 
same, the committee to submit 
its report to the Executive Com- 
mittee no later than at its June 
meeting. 

The relationship of sectional 
associations to the WEA, in the 
report of the Reorganization 
Committee, was referred to the 
Executive Committee. 

Adoption of the Welfare Com- 
mittee report included a Teachers 
Creed. Life memberships author- 
ized for presidents are listed else- 
where in this issue. 


Tax Reductions 
For Summer School 


YEAR ago the Journal 
pointed out the conditions 
under which summer school 
expenses would be accepted as 
deductions from federal income 
tax returns. In view of recent 
inquiries and for the information 
of new members the ruling of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
again clarified for our readers. 
In the Nora Payne Hill case 
the Circuit Court ruled that since 
she was notified that her certifi- 
cate could not be renewed unless 
she acquired additional credits, 
i. e., that she would have to com- 
ply in order to continue in her 
position, the summer school 
expenses would be deductible 
items. The Bureau draws the dis- 
tinction, however, that summer 
school expenses for reasons other 
than enabling the teacher to con- 
tinue in her position are not 
deductible. In this excluded cate- 
gory are summer session courses 
for the purpose of obtaining a 
position, qualifying for perma- 
nent status, a higher position, 
advances in the salary schedule, 
or to fulfill the general cultural 
aspirations of the teacher. In the 
Hill case the court stressed the 
fact that the taxpayer incurred 
the expenses “to maintain her 
present position; to preserve, not 
to expand or increase; to carry 
on, not to commence”. 
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Teaching is fascinating. 


MAJOR reason for the pres- 

ent lack of young teachers 
and teacher-trainees is found in 
vocational guidance in the high 
schools. 

While in high school I was 
exposed to at least five personal 
guidance conferences and at least 
five more group conferences. | 
remember hearing the following 
phrases of advice at least several 
times: “What about using your 
high school journalism experience 
to become a newspaper man?” 
“Do you think you would like to 
become a chemist?’ “Chemistry 
can also lead to pharmacy and 
medicine.” I can also remember 
the vocational assemblies held in 
high school. A committee would 
contact men and women from all 
types of vocational fields. We 
were to go and hear the speaker 


Let’s Give 





Teacher Recruitment 


An Equal Chance 


Eugene V. Downer 
Supervising Principal, 
St. Croix Falls, Wisconsin 


to become a teacher anyway. This 
problem is the attitude taken by 
fellow students toward teaching 
and the teacher. I have had 
friends tell me that it is too bad 
that I had decided to become a 
teacher because they lead such 
dull lives, get such low pay, have 
so few chances for advancement, 
have no chance for research or 
discovery, and are rather univer- 
sally disliked. Or, “It sure would 
be tough being a teacher’s son or 
daughter.”’ 


Brighter Side Hidden 


These examples should be suffi- 
cient to serve my purpose of 
showing the lack of understand- 
ing and the knowledge of the 
teaching profession displayed by 
the average student. Young men 
and women with ideas such as 
these are not going to give the 
teaching profession a second 


Often our high school guidance programs have omitted 


calling the students attention to the possibilities 


and satisfaction in teaching as a noble profession. 


from the profession in which we 
were most interested. I listened 
to chemists, journalists, and 
druggists, simply because the 
teaching profession was not once 
represented. Aptitude and inter- 
est tests will show the work for 
which you are best suited, but if 
I had to rely on high school guid- 
ance to make my vocational 
choice, I would undoubtedly be 
doing something else. 

The lack of guidance concern- 
ing teaching also creates another 
problem for the prospective edu- 
cator after he has scaled the 
walls of indifference and decided 
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thought when they look for a 
vocational field to enter. 
Teachers are overemphasizing 
problems until the bright side of 
teaching is completely hidden. 
The bemoaning of low salaries 
may get higher wages for active 
teachers, but it will not help get 
the needed new teachers. Why 
not explain that at least teaching 
is a steady job; that there are 
always children to be taught and 
consequently wages for teaching 
during boom times as well as dur- 
ing depressions. Why scare away 
prospective teachers with tales of 
hardship when there are some 


joys and happiness in seeing and 
being a part in the development 
of children? These are rewards 
found in no other profession. 
leaching offers uncounted advan- 
tages; let’s stress them. 


Active Leadership 

Teacher organizations and 
teacher training schools should 
take a more active part and 
interest in the high school voca- 
tional guidance program. Every 
high school should have an active 
guidance program. Every young 
man or woman who is capable of 
entering a university should be 
shown the advantages of teach- 
ing and have the prejudices and 
the misconceptions toward the 
teaching profession cleared away 
before entering higher education. 
The teaching profession needs 
experts, not people who just drift 
into the job because they can’t 
seem to find anything else to do. 
Teacher training institutions 
should be aware of the high 
school guidance programs and 
should see to it that the teaching 
profession is represented by able 
speakers and informative pam- 
phlets. 

High school counselors and 
guidance directors should not lose 
sight of the benefits teaching can 
offer to qualified young men and 
women. They should not forget 
that a personable, intelligent 
young man or woman may be 
happier in teaching than in any 
other type of work. They should 
stress the good points of teach- 
ing as well as the bad. Let’s not 
restrict our high school guidance 
program in such a way that only 
a few know the benefits of teach- 
ing while the others, without 
knowing why they speak, say, 
“Teaching, that’s not for me!” 





Every improvement in transportation thruout history has 


produced changes in society as a result of the 
contact between peoples of the world. Sensing the 
impact of aviation’s rapid development in the last 50 
years, school officials of Wisconsin Dells acted. 


Wisconsin Dells 
‘Takes the Air 


Carl Guell 
Educational Consultant 
Wisconsin Aeronautics Commission 
Madison, Wisconsin 


OW many of us in education 

have looked with awe at a 
jet airplane passing overhead, 
and have thought about the tre- 
mendous progress aviation has 
made in the 48 years since the 
Wright Brothers made that 12- 
second flight on December 17, 
1903? Perhaps most of us! But 
then we lower our eyes and go 
about our everyday business of 
educating our future citizens, 
without placing any emphasis on 
this newest medium of transpor- 
tation. 

So it was that Paul M. Loof- 
boro, superintendent of schools 
at Wisconsin Dells, had a similar 
experience about a year and a 
half ago, but he resolved to do 
something about it in the Dells 
educational institutions. He con- 
tacted the Wisconsin Aeronautics 
Commission, and with its assist- 
ance worked out a plan designed 
to incorporate aviation into every 
possible subject area in the school 
system. 


Program Planned 

This comprehensive aviation 
program which was carried out 
during the 1950-51 school year, 
began in October, 1950. At a 
meeting of the Dells teachers, 
Carl Guell, education consultant 
for the Aeronautics Commission, 
outlined some possibilities and 
methods of fusing aviation into 
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various grade levels and courses 
of instruction. Samples of bibli- 
ographies were examined, and 
other resource materials were in- 
spected. It was decided first of all 
that for a teacher to have the 
necessary background in avia- 
tion, it would be best for them to 
experience this “thing’’. Shortly 
thereafter, ten teachers learned 
about aviation first-hand by tak- 
ing a flight over Wisconsin Dells 
and the surrounding area. In this 
way they secured a keener appre- 
ciation of what aviation is, and 
found that it was much easier to 
emphasize it in their day-to-day 
school work. 


Each teacher approached the 
subject from a different angle. 
In the 6th grade, Robert N. 
Nowakowski used the current 
events approach to emphasize, on 
a very elementary level, that the 
“globe is shrinking” as a result 
of the existence of the airplane. 
In particular, he drew compari- 
sons between maps, especially be- 
tween the Mercator Projection 
and the Air Age Map. He found 
that his new 6th grade arithmetic 
book stressed the same features, 
and the use of the airplane in the 
problems tended to stimulate in- 
terest in otherwise routine sub- 
ject areas. Problems in arith- 
metic in computing time and dis- 
tance were a natural outgrowth. 
The teacher reports that it acti- 





















vated his pupils, and that it pro- 
vided a motivating force which 
otherwise did not exist. The class 
built model airplanes, and a num- 
ber took the aviation field trips 
which we shall mention later. 


Emphasis in Social Studies 


Aviation was emphasized in 
the social studies area in the 7th 
grade, and an aviation club was 
organized. The history of avia- 
tion was studied, and stories and 
dramatizations relative to aero- 
nautical subjects were worked 
out. It was decided that each 
member of the club would make 
a model airplane, and each was 
assigned a particular meeting at 
which to exhibit and explain his 
model airplane. This created a 
great amount of competition to 
see who could do the best job, 
and also resulted in the members 
increasing their knowledge of 
aviation. Elda Reddeman, the 
teacher, attempted to stress the 
relation of aviation to other 
fields, such as agriculture, medi- 
cine, and travel. Special emphasis 
was placed upon the fact that the 
airplane makes the neighboring 
Latin American countries neigh- 
bors in fact as well as in theory. 
It is believed that the stimulus 
provided by the study of aviation 
which took them away from the 
routine class work provided a 
worthwhile project for the whole 
year. 

Air transportation was the 
specific field of study in the 8th 
grade social studies, according to 
Mrs. Rose Tobin. Considerable 
time was devoted to such subjects 
as what makes the airplane fly, 
how it is flown, instruments, the 
airplane engine, types. and uses 
of airplanes, and the subject of 
aviation and diseases, etc. 

Perhaps one of the most inter- 
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esting developments was _ the 
study of aviation in freshman 
general science. Edmund 0. 
Wright, their teacher, having a 
military background in aviation, 
tried to center his entire course 
around aviation. For instance, he 
illustrated how the knowledge of 
weather is used in flying an air- 
plane. Emphasis was placed on 
the geology of the area, and how 
much could be learned by a flight 
in the study of contour plowing, 
strip farming, and other conser- 
vation practices. 

The study of aerodynamics was 
used in the unit on transporta- 
tion, and provided an added in- 
terest to the classroom work. In 
other units, such as meteorology, 
emphasis was placed on weather 
and climate as they affect air- 
plane operation. The effect of 
roughness of air on the airplane 
was considered in the unit on 
heat. It was also worked with 
great success into the units on 
air, electricity, and conservation. 
Mr. Wright reports that he found 
it easier to teach general science, 
especially to the girls, as a result 
of this emphasis on aviation. 


Climax of Year’s Study 


As the culminating experience 
of the year’s aviation study thru- 
out the school, an airport field 
trip to Madison was conducted in 


May of this year, with 130 pupils 
in four school busses making the 
tour. To gain maximum benefit 
from the tour the day was 
planned to include a tour of the 
City of Madison and the State 
Capitol in the early morning. 
After a picnic lunch on the air- 
port grounds, the pupils visited 
the various facilities such as the 
Airlines’ ticketing offices, U. S. 
Weather Bureau, CAA Commu- 
nications Station, a commercial 
flight school operation, and the 
Wisconsin Central Airlines’ 
hangar. They also had an oppor- 
tunity to inspect several of the 
Air Force’s latest fighters, as 
well as airline and private planes. 


Points of Historical Interest 


Although considerable interest 
was shown in this field trip, per- 
haps the most important project 
undertaken was the flight con- 
ducted from the Lake Delton Air- 
port. 

Early in the program, an aerial 
field trip was set up as an objec- 
tive toward which to plan. Thru- 
out the school year each of the 
teachers in the system had placed 
particular emphasis on the route 
to be flown as it pertained to his 
field of study, whether it was 
history, science, or social studies. 
The route flown was from the 
Dells to Portage, thence along 





Early in the program an aerial field trip was planned. 
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the Wisconsin River to Lake Wis- 
consin at Merrimac, over to 
Devil’s Lake and return. Many 
points of geographical and his- 
torical interest were pointed out, 
and each of the pupils came back 
with a clearer concept of the im- 
portance of aviation on their 
day-to-day lives. 


Comparing Cities 

In the Social Studies field, 
pupils had an opportunity to see 
the City of Wisconsin Dells from 
the air and to observe the street 
patterns. An opportunity to com- 
pare the difference between their 
home-town and Portage and Bar- 
aboo proved to be quite interest- 
ing. It was noted that all three of 
these cities have a common prob- 
lem—layout of streets along the 
river passing thru the city. 

From a geographical viewpoint 
the lakes in the Dells area and 
the Wisconsin, Fox, and Baraboo 
rivers were outstanding. Sand 
bars in the Wisconsin River were 
clearly evident, and erosion could 
be seen between the Dells and 
Portage and to the north were 
excellent examples of marshy 
areas. At Portage the canal join- 
ing the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, 
as an important function in the 
early economy of the City could 
be appreciated. 

Other points of historical in- 
terest were the junction of the 
Fox and Wisconsin rivers, and 
the mile of land over which early 
explorers made their portage. In 
looking at the canal joining these 
rivers, one could see the strategic 
location of the Agency House. 


Imprint on Education 

This air trip was the outstand- 
ing event of the year’s program 
and left a deep imprint upon all 
who participated. 

The Wisconsin Dells experi- 
ment points out what can be done 
within any school system to make 
Wisconsin youth air conscious. 
Further, it is apparent that as 
time goes on, air travel and the 
implications of aviation will come 
closer to the individual. Anything 
that can be done to prepare our 
youth to live wisely in the avia- 
tion age rests within the province 
of our Wisconsin schools. 
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So You Want 
A New Radio! 


Harold A. Engel 


Associate Director 
State Broadcasting Service 














You don’t buy radios often, but when you 
do you want the best for the money you 
have to spend. This article will give 


you some good suggestions on how to 


invest wisely. 








ES, it is confusing to look 

over the rows of radio receiv- 
ers in your dealer’s shop and try 
to decide which one is best for 
school use. The differences visible 
to the eye aren’t the most impor- 
tant ones. In radio, performance 
is more important than appear- 
ance. 

What shall we look for when 
we go to buy a school radio? Let’s 
narrow the field a bit, and then 
set up some standards for com- 
parison. 


Generally speaking a table 
model is preferable to a console 
model for class-room use. It is 
less expensive, because it elimi- 
nates the cost of the cabinet, 
which is in reality a piece of fine 
furniture. Beyond that it is pref- 
erable because the table model 
can be placed or hung at head- 
height in the front of the room 
so the sound can reach all of the 
listeners. Console models, with 
the speakers at floor level, do not 
provide good sound distribution. 
Frequently the same chassis, or 
“works” will be found in table 
models and consoles. 


Performance is Important 


Performance, of course, is the 
most important consideration in 
buying a radio receiver. Will it 
do what you expect of it? You are 
interested in how well it will 
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operate in your school-room— 
rather than in a dealer’s shop. 
There is a difference. Before you 
buy a set try it in your school- 
room, with a class of children 
present. If it won’t perform prop- 
erly there, you don’t want it. 

Four performance characteris- 
tics seem to be most important. 
They are: (1) Sensitivity, (2) 
Selectivity, (3) Volume, and (4) 
Tone Quality. There are numer- 
ous other considerations related 
to these in one way or another; 
but these are basic. 

Sensitivity —Is the receiver 
sensitive enough to reach out and 
bring in programs from the sta- 
tion you want to hear, even 
though the signal may not be very 
strong? To test for sensitivity 
tune the set to a relatively weak 
station and turn up the volume. 
Also, tune in the station which 
broadcasts the school programs. 

Selectivity—Will the receiver 
separate the station you want to 
hear from those adjacent to it on 
the dial, so you can hear it with- 
out interference? 

Volume—lIs the set powerful 
enough, and is the loud speaker 
large enough to provide comfort- 
able listening even in the far cor- 
ners of the room? Does it rattle 
or distort when you turn the vol- 
ume up? 

Tone Quality—Does it sound 








Which one is best for school use? 


right? Do you hear the high and 
low frequencies well enough so 
you can “appreciate” the music 
it reproduces? 

An important consideration in 
FM receiver-performance is free- 
dom from “drift.” Drift may be 
explained as the characteristic 
found in some improperly de- 
signed and constructed sets which 
causes them to need to be retuned 
in order to get clear reception. 
This is most noticeable during 
the first few minutes the set is 
turned on. A good FM receiver is 
free from drift and needs no 
retuning even from the start. 
Drift is not caused by the trans- 
missions from the station; but 
originates in the receiver. If a 
set drifts—don’t buy it. 


Special Features 


Manufacturers will, of course, 
add other features to make their 
products more appealing. Some 
have value, and others add little 
but increased cost. You’ll have to 
decide their worth and merits on 
the basis of comparisons. Among 
these features are the electronic 
tuning eye (helpful; but not 
essential) ; automatic tuning (apt 
to get out of order) ; volume con- 
trol (good addition) ; large tun- 
ing dial (makes precision tuning 
reasonably easy); _ built-in- 
antenna (helpful; but an outside 
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aerial is better); more durable 
case (worthwhile for school 
use); a carrying handle (very 
useful) ; and various improve- 
ments in appearance and design. 

What about price? Table model 
FM-AM receivers are available 
at prices ranging from about $50 
to $100. It is well to remember 
that the cheapest set isn’t always 
the best investment. Cost should 
be measured against perform- 
ance, because a set which won’t 
give good reception is no bargain 
at any price. A good receiver may 
be expected to serve for ten 
years. Spread the cost over that 
period and the difference in cost 
between a really good set and a 
mediocre one becomes insignifi- 
cant. 

Finally, a word about service. 
If possible buy a receiver from 
your local dealer—one you have 
confidence in, and one who pro- 
vides good maintenance service. 
He will have an interest in mak- 
ing the set he sells give a maxi- 
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mum in performance, and will 
keep it in good operating condi- 
tion. Your local dealers will dem- 
onstrate their receivers in your 
schoolroom, so you may hear 
before you buy. 

In Wisconsin an FM receiver 
is an essential piece of school 
equipment. The Wisconsin School 
of the Air programs are now, or 
soon will be, available thruout the 
entire state via FM. The superi- 
ority of the reception is now well 
understood. In areas which for- 
merly had no reception—or had 
their listening punctuated with 
static and man-made electrical 
disturbances—now a loud and 
clear signal can be heard. FM is 
for Wisconsin schools—and they 
are for it. 
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The Greatest Names in Elementary Arithmetic! 


BRUECKNER—MERTON—GROSSNICKLE 


again combine to give you America’s newest and finest series of Arithmetic textbooks. 
. . Here they are—the “All New’ 1952 WINSTON ARITHMETICS! 


DISCOVERING NUMBERS ______--_-_- Grade 3 
LEARNING NUMBERS _________----_- Grade 4 
EXPLORING NUMBERS __________-__- Grade 5 
UNDERSTANDING NUMBERS ________- Grade 6 
THINKING WITH NUMBERS ________- Grade 7 
KNOWING ABOUT NUMBERS ______- Grade 8 

By integrating the use of manipulative and visual aids with textbook instruction, 

this new WINSTON Series features the “Big 3” of a meaningful program: 
SEEING DOING UNDERSTANDING 

ARITHMETIC! 


Where others illustrate, WINSTON visualizes Arithmetic. 
Where others feature formal presentations of abstractions, WINSTON features 
Pupil Discovery of number concepts. 


For further information, write: 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
2500 S. Prairie Ave. Chicago 16, Ill. 


Represented in Wisconsin by: 


A. L. LANDIS 2636 N. 89th ST. WAUWATOSA 10 


















STRENGTHENS AND 
ENRICHES YOUR 


SERIES Develops... 


read. Appropriate, colorful illustrations. 


repetition, build-up of paragraphs. 


Busy Days Preprimer Ask our 
School and Play Primer Representative 
We Live and Grow Gr. 1 B. F. DAVIS 


814, 3rd Street 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY - 


1632 Indiana Avenue ° 


Publishers 


Chicago 16, Illinois 


READING PROGRAM 
The SUCCESSFUL LIVING 


PATTERNS FOR CITIZENSHIP by 
conveying ideas for right living through 
stories related to experiences in the 
child’s natural and social environment. 
READING FOR PLEASURE with bright, 
lively stories that are easy and enjoyable to 


READING SKILLS SYSTEMATICALLY 
with carefully controlled vocabulary, word 


Making Friends 2 : . 
Sharing Together 3 Green Bay, Wis. 
Ourselves and Others 4 —— you these 
Richer Livin . aa 
Knowing Our World 6 bulletins. 
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WEA Presidents Voted Life Membership 


HE 1951 Representative Assembly voted life 
memberships to future and past presidents 
of the association who are in membership. Life 
memberships are $100 and the receipts therefrom 
are set up in a segregated Life Membership Fund. 
In line with Assembly action the Executive Com- 
mittee established a policy of transferring $100 
for each past president in membership from the 
general fund to the Life Membership Fund. 
Certificates are being issued to 22. Nine of them 
have retired. The one whose presidency dates 
farthest back is John Callahan. Mr. Callahan has 
been hospitalized since a year ago January. B. E. 
Nelson, hale and hearty, lives in retirement in 
Menomonie. Milton Potter is busy with many 
things in Milwaukee as is Thomas W. Boyce who 
presided over the Representative Assembly which 
established the present WEA office and full-time 
executive secretary. Frank S. Hyer, former state 
college president at Stevens Point and Whitewater, 
lives in Florida and Stevens Point. Former Dean 
C. J. Anderson has taken permanent residence in 
Winter Park, Florida. Fred Witter divides his 
time between Eagle River, Wis., Florida, and sea- 
sonal sales work. Merle Palmer lives in Madison 


The past presidents referred to, their presiden- 
tial year, and present residence follow. 





and G. O. Banting in Waukesha. Others are active 


in various fields of education. 


2018 John Calabar ................ Madison 
1915 Burton E. Nelson ___________ Menomonie 
1917 . Mitton C. Potter ............ Milwaukee 
1922 “Thomas W.-Boyce ............ Milwaukee 
i9g3. Frank B. Hyer ............ Stevens Point 
1925 Charles J. Anderson _ Winter Park, Florida 
1939 ‘Merrie ©. Pelee... onc cuccs Madison 
isso 6). Et. Piomike i... 2c n.e Madison 
19385 Edward J. McKean ____________~_ Tomah 
19386 Frances Jelinek ___._._._______ Milwaukee 
19387 George O. Banting ___________ Waukesha 
1040 Hoss &. Bowen ..-.........6222 Madison 
S05l Free ls, Witter .....---....-. Eagle River 
1942 Amil W. Zellmer ______ Wisconsin Rapids 
1943 William C. Hansen ________ Stevens Point 
1944 Henry J. Antholz _____-________ Spooner 
1945 Harrison U. Wood .......-..-... Racine 
1946 Harrison U. Wood ____-_-_---_-__-_- Racine 
1947 Florence Scherbarth ___-_- Whitefish Bay 
1948 Gilbert W. Bannerman ________-_ Wausau 
1949 Lester M. Emans __________--_ Eau Claire 
1950 Winston Brown _____-_------_- Waukesha 
1951 Catherine Behrens ___________-_~- Kenosha 
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Child Growth and Development 
in the Elementary School 
Years 

By Cecil V. Millard. Heath, 
1951. $4.50. 


As stated in the preface, “This 
book attempts to bring to pre- 
service and inservice teachers an 
over-all concept of the findings of 
child development that concern 
the elementary child.” In apply- 
ing these findings, methods may 
evolve which will provide the 
basis for a common understand- 
ing of the requirements neces- 
sary for good teaching. 

Millard calls attention, for 
added emphasis, upon the “organ- 
ismic view” which considers all 
aspects of development as they 
relate to the life pattern of the 
individual. 

Basically, the emphasis centers 
upon: 

1. The need to study the whole or 


total child, thru direct study and 
observation. 


2. The concept of change as it per- 
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tains to growth qualitatively as 
well as quantitively. 

38. The need for a more adequate 
curriculum and a more functional 
teacher preparation. 

Part III ‘“Concomitants of 
Growth and Learning” will be of 
practical help to the classroom 
teacher. 

A valuable source for contin- 
ued professional advancement.— 
WILLIAM C. KAHL, State Elemen- 
tary Supervisor. 

2s £ 

Reviews appearing in this column 
regularly are written by members of 
the Reading Circle Board or others 
chosen to prepare them. All books are 
taken from the Teachers’ Reading 
Circle Annual, 1951-52. See this List 
for other books on a variety of sub- 
jects. 

ee 2 

Teaching Children Music in the 
Elementary School 

By Louise K. Myers. Prentice— 
Hall, 1950. $5.00. 

This book is a “find” for the 
elementary classroom teacher 
and music supervisor alike. One 
is impressed with the author’s 
understanding of child growth 
and development, and curriculum, 


and her philosophy of education 
as well as musical competency. 
The what, why, and how ques- 
tions of elementary school music 
are provided with answers that 
are pedagogically and musically 
sound. 

The first of the book’s three 
sections includes chapters on 
appreciation, singing, rhythms, 
creating music, listening, and 
music reading. Abundant con- 
crete helps given include tone 
matching devices, rhythm funda- 
mentals, approaches to creative 
writing, developing an aware- 
ness of music in children, charac- 
teristics of music reading readi- 
ness, and a sound technique for 
introducing music reading. 

An outstanding later chapter 
illustrates techniques for deter- 
mining the musical needs of chil- 
dren and for planning experi- 
ences that result in musical 
growth. 

The interestingly different bib- 
liography includes descriptive 
statements.—G. LLOYD SCHULTZ, 
State Supervisor of Music Edu- 
cation. 
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NEWS and VIEWS 








WEA Completes Salary Studies 


TUDIES of current salaries of the various 

teacher classifications were completed in Janu- 
ary. Each tabulation of the salaries of rural, state 
graded, city, and teachers under supervising prin- 
cipals was given wide circulation among local asso- 
ciations and administrators. 

The median salary of one-room rural teachers 
this year is $2,255 as compared with $2,119 the 
previous year. The number of permit teachers 
reported by county superintendents is unchanged. 

In state graded schools the median salary this 
year is $2,603 as compared with $2,366 last year. 
With some exceptions the median pay in first class 
state graded schools is higher than in second-class 
schools. 

In schools under supervising principals the 
median elementary teacher salary is $2,538 and 
the high school median is $3,073. Last year’s 
medians for these groups were $2,314 and $2,882. 
Supervising principals median now is $4,453 as 
against $4,163 a year ago. 


Statistics for all cities, excluding Milwaukee, 
show a present median of $3,746 for elementary 
teachers and $4,279 for high school teachers as 
compared with $3,449 and $3,952 the previous 
year. 

Besides the salary studies for teacher groups 
WEA compiled similar data on city and county 
superintendents’ salaries. 

Another study dealt with salary and retirement 
practices for teachers colleges. Questionnaires 
were sent to colleges in 20 states and the compila- 
tion of returns was distributed to the state colleges 
in Wisconsin. 

Releases on tax rates and salary schedule prac- 
tices were also distributed. The amount of research 
carried on by the WEA office together with direct, 
factual communications on a variety of subjects 
may be gained from the number of mailings of 
this nature during the year 1951. There were 
62,467 mailings. 


Retirement and Social Security 


N JANUARY 9 six members of the WEA 

Retirement Committee and the Executive Sec- 
retary met with the Joint Survey Committee on 
Retirement Systems and State Budget Committee 
for exploratory exchange of views on the possi- 
bility of bringing social security into Wisconsin’s 
retirement plans. Representatives of some other 
systems also attended. 

The subject is under consideration by Joint 
tesolution No. 55, S which directs the Joint Sur- 
vey Committee to study whether or not further 
improvements shall be made in the various pen- 
sion systems, long range plans, and if efforts 
should be made to integrate these systems with 
social security. 

At present the federal social security act bars 
members of systems such as ours from social 
security coverage as teachers. Teachers are covered 
by social security, of course, if they engage in cov- 
ered employment during vacations. A change in 
the federal act is required to allow inclusion of 
teachers. If such should be done it would subse- 
quently be necessary for the state to pass an 
enabling act containing a formula by which the 
two systems would be integrated. Note the word 
“integration” since the prospect of getting social 
security in addition to state retirement benefits is 
highly improbable. Discussions on the subject 
point to a reduction of retirement benefits by the 
amount of social security benefits. Likewise, the 
accepted idea is that contribution payments or 
percentage payments would be adjusted accord- 
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ingly. It is all in the conjectural stage when it 
comes to the meshing-together. The terms of the 
contract or formula are unknown at this stage. 

WEA representatives could not make commit 
ments one way or the other because nothing defi- 
nite was proposed. They spoke with reservations 
since the entire subject is prospective. Not having 
any idea of what the deal may be they are nat- 
urally apprehensive about how members would 
fare in the readjustment of payments and benefits 
between their present system and integration with 
the federal system. Under social security no bene- 
fits are paid under age 65 whereas under the retire- 
ment system basic benefits are available at age 50, 
the $2 state guarantee at ages 55 or 60, and the 
half-salary guarantee at age 60. This discrepancy 
in the qualifying ages poses an integration prob- 
lem in addition to the numerous options available 
under the retirement system. Other factors in a 
system of 30 years of existence also complicate the 
process and these contingencies were pointed out 
to the legislative committees. In short, the WEA 
did not make definite commitments but took the 
attitude—Let’s see what the proposal is. 

Joint Survey and Budget committees stated that 
these were preliminary and exploratory discus- 
sions and it did not appear that they had any plans 
in mind. They were trying to get facts and reac- 
tions and gave the assurance that if a plan is devel- 
oped the WEA will be given ample time to study 
it. WEA will be advised of future meetings. The 
association office and committee will follow devel- 
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opments closely but see no cause for immediate 
concern since it is in the discussion stage. 

If Congress should open social security to teach- 
ers, and the state legislature would follow by pass- 
ing an enabling act and formula for integration, 
the final acceptance or rejection of the plan will 
be decided by a vote of the members of the sys- 
tem. Should action on this be initiated in Congress 
our membership will be advised. Wisconsin public 


employes favor integration and an enabling act 
and formula for them was passed by the last legis- 
lature. This has no effect, however, on the status 
of teachers. 

Joint Survey Committee inquired if WEA had 
retirement changes in mind for 1953. Reply was 
that there would be amendments offered, where- 
upon the chairman invited WEA to present the 
contemplated changes at the meeting on March 3. 


Court Test of 181, S, (Retired Teachers Law) Nears 


EGAL preliminaries to a Supreme Court Deci- 
sion on the constitutionality of Chapter 551, 
granting increased annuities to retired teachers, 
should be cleared by the time this issue is in 
press. The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
issued a writ to the Director of Budgets on Janu- 
ary 9 ordering that official to approve the certifi- 
cation for payments by the State Retirement Sys- 
tem Administration Board to 33 retired teachers 
of additional amounts under the provisions of Sec. 
42.535 and transmit same to the State Treasurer. 
The Court ordered that if the Budget Director 
declines to approve payments he shall show cause 
to the contrary before the Court on February 5. 
It is expected that counsel for the Director will 
submit his reasons for holding up payments at 
that time. The Court will then set a date for argu- 
ing the case. In the meantime attorneys for both 


sides are preparing briefs to sustain their conten- 
tions. Counsel for WEA is doing likewise and the 
Executive Secretary is assisting the attorneys in 
securing materials to be included in the brief. 
The action was initiated in behalf of 33 retired 
teachers who had deposited $100 and qualified for 
the added benefits on or before August 1, 1951. 
Since that date more than 1,100 additional retired 
teachers have made their deposits and are eligible 
for benefits. There are 3,367 retired teachers, 
including those already eligible, who could qualify. 
It is estimated that approximately 3,000 of them 
will choose to comply with the requirements. We 
believe this is too high. Some find it difficult to 
repay withdrawals and presumably many others 
are awaiting the outcome of the case. If the deci- 
sion is favorable those who established eligibility 
before the test will be better off financially. 


NAM Announces Support for Education 


‘*EQUSINESS enterprises must find a way to 

support the whole educational program— 
effectively, regularly and now.” This is the crux 
of resolutions on the necessity for finanical sup- 
port to both privately and publicly supported 
schools, colleges, and universities, adopted by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. Its 17,000 
members are called upon to join in securing ade- 
quate support for schools in a letter from Earl 


Bunting, managing director. The NAM advocates 
sound elementary and secondary education for all 
American youth and the advancement of research. 
The organization stand is that the “ever-present 
pressure for Federal aid to education, which could 
only mean federal control of education, can be suc- 
lessfully counteracted only by the determination 
of businessmen to provide adequate funds for edu- 
cational purposes.” 


Revised Retirement Booklet 


HE new booklet prepared and distributed by 

the WEA will in all probability be the most 
popular publication issued this year. Many changes 
were effected by enactment of WEA bills in 1951. 
The booklet attempts explanations by the question- 
and-answer method, presents annuity tables and 
the complete context of state retirement statutes. 
It cannot be denied that the provisions of the 
State Retirement System are becoming more com- 
plex as changes are made. Members are more or 
less confused in the details of options and benefits, 
the various age, and experience requirements for 
certain annuities. Granting the difficulty of mak- 
ing choices and comprehension of involved laws, 
the intricacies of the system do bring definite 
advantages to members. Members have not only 
wide choices of options and benefits under which 
they may retire, but they may retire at specified 
ages with certain guarantees. In other words, the 
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plan is flexible so that benefits may be selected 
according to personal or family circumstances at 
retirement or death. In a simple pension system 
such choices are decidedly limited or non-existent. 
The numerous options are the result of demands 
of teachers whose employment or tenure would, 
for various reasons, prevent rounding out a full 
professional career, interruption by military serv- 
ice, out-of-state service, and many other factors. 
The law is as it is on account of the great varia- 
tions in the length of service and unavoidable con- 
ditions among the vast number of teachers. A sim- 
ple formula cannot do justice to heterogeneity. 

The publication released by the WEA is for the 
purpose of providing information for members. It 
is suggested that local teacher leaders and admin- 
istrators make the fullest possible use of the book- 
let toward a clear conception of the laws enacted 
for their benefit and for the profession. 
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Who Is Gene’s Teacher? 


(Continued and concluded 
from last month) 


FTER making home visits 
over a period of two years, 
it was obvious to all professional 
workers concerned that Gene had 
much promise and could achieve 
much more rapidly if he had 
more environmental opportunity. 
I approached the mother on her 
willingness to let the child enroll 
in an orthopedic school where he 
could receive physical treatment 
and academic instruction. This 
promptly appeared to weaken the 
parent-worker relationship as 
this meant parent-child separa- 
tion. The child would have to go 
to another city for the special 
education services. The nearest 
orthopedic school was approxi- 
mately 100 miles away. The 
mother insisted “his father will 
have none of this.” Efforts to 
meet the father had repeatedly 
met with failure. He always 
found some reason why we could 
not arrange an appointment. | 
suggested a late afternoon visit 
but was assured Gene’s father 
liked an early supper so that was 
not possible. How about a call at 
the home in the evening? Twice 
the mother agreed to let me come, 
and twice the father phoned me 
that I need not bother. The eve- 
ning of the second appointment 
the father phoned me a second 
time and advised, “You better 
come so we can get it over with 
once and for all.” 


Enrolled in School 


The details of this meeting are 
kept in confidence but anything 
1 would have to say would be in 
defense of the father. He loved 
his son. He recognized his boy 
to be extremely handicapped. He 
was sure no boarding parents 
would be willing to keep him in 
their home. He was sure the 
teachers would not have the time 
or patience to train and teach 
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him. Finally, after cross exami- 
nation of the field worker the 
father concluded that he could 
not see where anyone in the 
orthopedic school situation was in 
a position to make personal or 
monetary gain by having his son 
there. 

This story is getting too long 
and there is still much to be told. 
Fact is, our little friend is now 
only ten years old. For each year 
that he adds a year to his life we 
could add a page to this story. 
Anyhow, Gene was enrolled in an 
orthopedic school in September 
1948 when he was 7 years and 8 
months of age. Gene adjusted 





Handicapped children receive help. 


rapidly and well. He was happy 
and thrilled with each new expe- 
rience. His mother was lonesome. 
His father was both lonesome and 
suspicious. Gene spent about 
every third week end and all 
vacation periods with his own 
family in his own home. While 
away from his real home he lived 
in a private boarding home in 
the orthopedic school city. Dur- 
ing that first year away from 
home Gene’s father would arrive 
unannounced at the _ boarding 
home. On one of his earlier visits 
he remained at the open door and 


demanded that the child walk to 
him. This of course Gene could 
not do. The very nature of the 
child’s motor disturbance brought 
into action excessive involuntary 
motions which were imposed 
upon the motions he voluntarily 
attempted to make. The father’s 
surprise visit and abrupt demand 
ended with a heap of crying boy 
on the floor. The father took this 
opportunity to verbalize his opin- 
ion that he now had proof that 
“they can’t be doing much if they 
haven’t learned him to walk yet.” 

Even though the father under- 
stood from the very beginning 
that he retained the right at all 
times to remove his son from the 
boarding home and _ orthopedic 
school if and when he desired, he 
made no effort to do so. Inwardly, 
the father felt that his son was 
being well cared for, was happy 
and was achieving to a degree 
that he knew could never be pos- 
sible in his own home environ- 
ment. (This is not told to depre- 
ciate the father. It is told to help 
all of us become more under- 
standing and tolerant of parents.) 
Fortunately, Gene has wise and 
intelligent parents. When the 
first summer vacation period 
ended Gene was eager to return 
to the orthopedic school and his 
parents were pleased that their 
child could have the advantages 
of such opportunities. 


Gene’s Progress 


I have told you a few things 
about Gene because I saw him in 
his orthopedic school classroom 
last week (November 15). I vis- 
ited his classroom during the 
lunch period. The physical thera- 
pist fed Gene his soup and helped 
him manage his milk in a plastic 
cup. Otherwise, he fed himself 
solid foods. Yes, it took him a bit 
longer and there was some messi- 
ness but he was becoming inde- 
pendent. He has defective but 
intelligible speech. He told me 
about the new “bike” he was get- 
ting for Christmas. “It will be 
blue,” he said, “and have two 
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Educators like our School Series 
Pencils — specially constructed 
for inexperienced fingers, each 
pencil in the series has been 
developed for its particular job. 
All are made to most exacting 
standards: 


RICHARD BEST 


LEAD 


TRYREX...the revolutionary 
orthodigital shape, designed 
to fit the normal writing 
position of the fingers... won't 
roll... won't turn in the hand 


U. 
EO 





2 All leads bonded to the 
wood to prevent pencil breakage 


3 Leads fine ground, compact— 
wear considerably longer 
than ordinary school pencils 


4 Stamped with a harmless 
non-metallic white pigment 


5 Pointed at the factory, 
ready to use the instant the 
box is opened. 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO. 






Distributed by: 


BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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small balancing side wheels 
attached to the rear wheel.” Of 
course it has a rear vision mir- 
ror, partly because it is popular 
and smart to have a rear vision 
mirror and partly because Gene 
needs it for equilibrium reasons. 

When lunch was over Gene got 
himself out of his standard type 
school room seat. He stood, 
gained his balance and walked to 
his chair to which are attached 
casters. Yes, the school matron 
was within reach of him at all 
times as he is still working 
toward independent walking. The 
matron wheeled him down the 
hall to privacy where she assisted 
him with his toilet needs. It is 
anticipated that in time Gene will 
be independent enough to return 
to his own home community and 
attend his home school. 

Earlier in this story we told 
you we first met Gene in 1945. 
Since that time his parents have 
met and become friends of other 
parents who have similar prob- 
lems. They have voluntarily 
offered to help other parents who 
are being confronted with prob- 
lems and questions that troubled 
them earlier. If they were to 
write the story of Gene, to date, 
you would then know something 
of that which I have attempted 
to tell. You would then know 
more about the meaning of time, 
patience, understanding, sympa- 
thy, ingenuity, resourcefulness, 
encouragement, and knowledge 
of many things that are necessary 
to help cerebral palsied children 
reach those self-help goals that 
are so simple and natural for the 
child with undamaged motor 
functions. 

Wisconsin, thru the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
has been serving these children 
along with other physically 
handicapped children for 25 
years. The total problem of the 
cerebral palsied is too great for 
any one agency or professional 
group to cope with. All profes- 
sional groups concerned agree 
that the medical findings and rec- 
ommendations can be made only 
by the medical profession. The 
educational findings and recom- 
mendations become the province 
of the educators. These two serv- 
ices are and will continue to be 


Gene’s. His father as a taxpayer 
and a voter has enabled Wiscon- 
sin’s education system to extend 
these services. His state depart- 
ment of education has sought out 
leaders and workers to help in 
such ways as this writer has 
attempted to help. Important as 
this assistance is, the very most 
important individuals in Gene’s 
life are his parents. Other indi- 
viduals, professional workers and 
resources that have served Gene 
thru the services of the Bureau 
for Handicapped Children are 
listed below. 
1. Local public health nurse 
2. Family physician 
3. Orthopedic field clinic services 
4. Medical specialists 
5. Field worker: Physical therapy 
consultant 
6. Clinical psychologist 
. Medical social worker 
8. Child welfare worker 
9. Orthopedic school personnel, such 
as physical therapists, teachers, 
matrons, cooks, bus drivers 
10. Boarding home parents 
The efforts of each of these 
workers is only as beneficial to 
the child and his family as is 
their help and interpretations to 
the real parents. To me is dele- 
gated the responsibility of coor- 
dinating all of these people and 
services to Wisconsin children. 
Let me close this story by ask- 
ing again, “Who is Gene's 
Teacher ?” 





APPLICATION PHOTOS 


Your Photo must accompany Applications. 
It helps to secure better positions. We sup- 
ply photos for thousands of teachers every 
year. Send a finished portrait, not proofs. 


50 Reproductions—$2.50—Size 21/2 x 31/2 
25 Reproductions—$1.50—Size 21/2 x 31/2 
12 Reproductions—$1.25—Size 21/2 x 31/2 


High-Gloss finish. Send remittance with 
Order to your Agency, or to 


NATIONAL PHOTO SERVICE 


1511 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 








WANTED 


One or two persons to fill out Euro- 
pean tours July 2-Aug. 18, and July 9- 
August 26. Write at once. 


PERRY TRAVEL SERVICE 
Mrs. BeHe Green Perry, Mer. 
Evansville, Wisconsin 


The Teacher’s Agent 





Help Wanted. Male teachers. Counselor 
positions in private summer camp for boys in 
Northern Wisconsin. June 23rd to August 
23rd. Apply to: 


Mr. Lou Rosenblum 
North Star Camp for Boys 
5937 North Lake Drive 
Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 
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Nominees for NEA Convention Delegates 


WAYNE HANSEN, Amery 


GUDRUN MCCARTAN, Superior 


WILLIAM C. GODSON, Marinette 


MARSHALL G. BATHO, La Crosse 


DISTRICT I 


DELLA O’CONNELL, Ashland 
HILDA BELLE OXBY, Hau Claire 


ORVILLE TORGERSON, Eau Claire 


DISTRICT I 


ALLAN STEWART, Clintonville 


E. H. BOETTCHER, Wausau 


DISTRICT Ill 


A. D. WICKLUND, Nekoosa 


A. B. CLOSE, Racine 


Mrs. HANNAH ANDERSON, Footville 
PAUL M. LOOFBORO, Wisconsin Dells 


IRENE DOWNEY, West Allis 


POLK 








DISTRICT IV 


FLITA LUEDKE, Plymouth 


CATHERINE HEFFRON, Marshfield 
RUTH STROZINSKY, La Crosse 


CLARICE KLINE, Waukesha 


DISTRICT V 


DISTRICT VI 


ETHEL MOLNAR, Milwaukee 
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MARIE HAGEN, Madison 
DORIS SABISH, Lancaster 
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WEA Executive Committee Districts 
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The district nominees 
for WEA delegates to 
the Detroit 

NEA convention 
appear on this page. 
WEA members of each 
district may vote for 
two of the persons 
nominated from their 
respective districts. 
Write. the names of 
two on the district 
ballot in which you 
reside. Adhere to 
district boundary in 
voting. Consult map. 
Cut off the entire 
ballot strip and send it 
to the WEA Executive 
Secretary, 404 Insur- 
ance Bldg., Madison 3, 
Wisconsin, so that he 
will receive it not later 
than March 11, 

twelve o'clock noon. 
Ballot is on reverse 


side of this statement. 
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Vote for Two in 
Your District 


* 
Be Sure to Cut Off This 


Entire Ballot 
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Important New Social Studies Texts 








Habberton-Roth 


A World History with emphasis from 
1500 to the present. (1952 copyright) 





Youth Faces Its Problems 


Bossing-Martin 
A High School Problems Text which develops 


problem solving techniques through the study 
of ten problem areas. 








Living In The Peoples’ World 


Roth-Hobbs-Greenleaf 


A Ninth Grade Social Studies Text including Global Ge- 
ography, Consumer Economics and Vocational Guidance. 








LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA DALLAS 











By JOHN R. CLARK 
CHARLOTTE W. JUNGE 
HAROLD E. MOSER 


ROLLAND R. SMITH 





Textbooks for grades 3-8 that develop 


mm Self-reliance in thinking with numbers 
@ Competence in problem solving 


Mm Speed and accuracy in computation 


Growth in Arithmetic 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue James W. Farrey 
Chicago 16 Wisconsin Representative 
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T Hi E & » ay T L 3 es A T ON EDUCATION and EDUCATORS 


Wisconsin People in PTA Ranks 


The Bulletin of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers lists 
officers and chairmen of the standing 
committees. Two Wisconsin men are in 
the latter group. Dr. Carl Neupert, 
state chief health officer, is chairman 
of the Committee on Health, and A. 
W. Zellmer, Wisconsin Rapids, is chair- 
man of the Committee’ on Publicity. 
Our state president is Mrs. Joseph 
Born, 1529 Erie St., Sheboygan. 


21 NEA Delegate Nominees 


In this issue 21 nominees are listed 
for balloting by districts according to 
instructions. It may not be important 
but it is an unusual happenstance that 
the same number of names were sub- 
mitted from each district as last year. 
Last year’s balloting was not as heavy 
as expected. The deadline for receipt 
of ballots by the Executive Secretary 
is March 11, 12:00 o’clock noon, which 
should provide opportunity for wide 
use of the privilege of voting. Local 
units may send ballots in batches if 
they wish. 


UW Sponsors High School Day 


The UW School of Home Economics 
and three organizations within the 
School will again sponsor a High 
School Day at the University in Madi- 
son, Saturday, April 5, for junior and 
senior high school girls in the state. 
Omicron Nu, Phi Upsilon, and Euthen- 
ies are the organizations jointly plan- 
ning the program. Although all high 
schools within a radius of 150 miles 
of the University will be sent an invi- 
tation, it is emphasized that all junior 
and senior girls from thruout the state 
will be welcome to attend. Over 700 
students visited the University last 
year on a similar occasion. Mrs. Lois 
M. Siggelkow, faculty member, and 
Sally Manley of Portage, senior stu- 
dent, are in charge of the program. 


Bush Joins Childcraft Staff 


Jarvis E. Bush of Madison has 
become manager of the School and 
Teacher Department for Childecraft in 
Wisconsin, a publication of Field 
Enterprises, Inc. He has been midwest 
salesmanager for Young America 
Magazines. 


New Lisbon Schools Broadcast 


As a part of the public relations 
program of the New Lisbon Public 
Schools a series of ten weekly radio 
programs has been’ broadcast over 
WIBU. Class and student activities 
served as a basis for the programs. 
R. B. Tremain, supervising principal, 
reports that the broadcasts which were 
made possible thru the cooperation of 
the merchants served two purposes. 
They gave the students and teachers 
experience in preparing radio  pro- 
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grams and in giving the broadcast, 
and they gave the parents an opportu- 
nity to know what was being carried 
on in the school and a better insight 
into the school program. 


French Teachers Meet 


The Wisconsin Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of French 
met at the French House at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin on Saturday, Feb. 
9. Three French graduate students at 
the University discussed Nos Impres- 
sions de Voyage aux Etats-Unis. Three 
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French films entitled Accent Aigu were 
shown by Prof. Alex Kroff of the 
University. 


Scouts Seek Qualified Teachers 


The national headquarters of the 
Girl Scouts of the United States are 
seeking qualified teachers who would 
be interested in summer jobs as camp 
directors, counselors, waterfront direc- 
tors, nurses, and dietitians for the hun- 
dreds of camps maintained by the 
organization thruout the country. If 
you are interested inquire at your near- 
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For America’s Libraries and Classrooms—It’s Compton’s 


In its 1952 edition Compton's continues the dynamic growth that has made it an 
indispensable tool in the classroom as well as in the school library. The unique Comp- 
ton program of continuous editorial building and revision is still the secret behind 


this growth and acceptance. Up to date 
latest Compton’s is ideally designed to meet current curriculum needs. 


NEW FOR '52—Television, Communication, Telephone, Food, Milk, Ballet, Con- 
Automobile, Egypt, 
revised articles in this edition. In these, as in all Compton 
materials, carefully selected teaching pictures combine 
with stimulating text to present the full factual story in 
a way that meets the reference needs at each grade level. 

Thousands of pupils in 1952 will turn daily to their 
classroom Compton's to find the answers to their thou- 
sand and one questions. And, as always, the Fact-Index 
at the back of each volume will serve as a never-failing 


servation, Iron and Steel, 


source of quick reference. 


as tomorrow’s classroom equipment, the 


Australia are some of the 469 new and 








Teachers: Unusual vacation opportunity. Add $750 to $1000 or more to your income this summer, 
Vacation while you earn. If interested write Compton Vacation Position Dept., address below, 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. 
fel iter \clome [+m S 4), lel} 





F.E.Comgilon, amd, Company 








est Girl Scout office or write to the 
regional office at 55 East Washington 
St., Chicago 2. 


Wensberg Assists Newman 


Little, Brown & Co. introduces to 
Wisconsin Peter Wensberg as an as- 
sistant to Paul J. Newman who is 
rounding out his 42nd year with the 
company as representative in Wiscon- 
sin. Mr. Wensberg is from the State 
of Washington and was formerly in 
the College Textbook Department of 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


NEW HORIZONS 


Suggestions 





{ A 


Easy to make —Penguins are simply a 
hard boiled egg, 3 colossal black olives 
and 5 tooth picks. 


Be sure the olives are the ‘‘colossal”’ 
size and, if you can get them, it’s nice 
to have them already pitted. 


Each penguin requires a whole olive for 
head, halved pitted olives for feet and 
flippers. Peel hard boiled eggs and chill 
for firmness. With 2 tooth picks make 
legs and affix feet. Put 3rd pick into 


The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM gives you a pleasant 
little pick-up. And the smooth chewing helps relieve 


nervous tension. Just try it sometime. 


22 


we hope you will find interesting and useful 


Penguin Eggs 


For your own entertaining at home when you 





want to do something out of the ordinary 


WEA Staff Member Married 

Dorene Buesser of the WEA Staff 
was married in New Glarus on Dec. 
22 to Robert Moldenhauer of Wild 
Rose, a February graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. She will continue 
her work in the Credit Union office 
until spring. 


Lyons Succeeds Tiller 

Howard M. Lyons, principal of the 
Chippewa Falls High School for 23 
years and representative of the A. J. 
Nystrom & Co. in northwestern Wis- 


FOR TEACHERS 


to delight your guests 





back, slantwise, to form tripod so bird | 
can stand alone. Stick 4th pick through | 
egg to hold on flippers. Run 5th pick | 
through olive on the slant so one end 
sticks out for a beak and spear other | 
end into top of egg for head. 

The Salad is white jumbo (or green) | 
asparagus. Use French dressing with | 
finely chopped pimientos and piccalilli. 


According to occasion, have bird hold | 
aloft heart, birthday candle or flag. 









consin and Minnesota for the past three 
years, was recently assigned to the 
Wisconsin area to do educational and 
promotional work. He succeeds Palmer 
O. Tiller of Madison who resigned 
because of ill health. 


Merrill Has Inservice Program 


Between semesters the teachers of 
the Merrill Public Schools held a three- 
day inservice institute, Saturday, Jan. 
19, Monday, Jan. 21, and Tuesday, 
Jan. 22, which gave teachers an oppor- 
tunity to develop plans and procedures 
aimed at an improved program of 
instruction. The program for the first 
day was devoted entirely to conserva- 
tion, a subject of concern to all teach- 
ers from the kindergarten to the high 
school. Several leaders in conservation 
in the state took part in the discussion. 

In the Monday meeting emphasis 
was placed on group meetings, reports, 
and individual work, and on Tuesday 
consideration was given to the curricu- 
lum and guidance. Besides those on 
the faculty who are specialists, Supt. 
R. S. Way secured leaders from the 
University of Wisconsin, Wisconsin 
State Colleges, the State Department 
of Public Instruction, and the com- 
munity. 


RNercrology 


M. Medora Roskilly, 62, supervisor 
of the Taylor Home for Children at 
Racine, died suddenly of a heart attack 
late in January. A former rural 
teacher and principal of Lakeside 
school she began her teaching career 
at the. Racine Vocational School in 
1930 as a social science instructor and 
director of student extra curricular 
activities. In 1944 Miss Roskilly was 
elected president of the Wisconsin 
Association for Vocational and Adult 
Education. She entered social work 
with the YWCA as business and indus- 
trial secretary and became head of the 
Taylor Home in 1946. Her services for 
the community were many. During 
World War II she wrote and directed 
a pageant, “Bonds for Liberty” and 
in 1938 she directed the American 
Legion sponsored Northwest Pageant. 

ee 


Florence Tipple, 54, a teacher in 
Hurley High School for 24 years, died 
at the Wisconsin General Hospital in 
Madison, June 4 after a long illness. 
She was a graduate of Carroll College 
and taught at Hazel Green, Tomahawk, 
and Ellsworth before joining the fac- 
ulty at Hurley. 

kK x 

Mrs. Marie Schuele, curriculum 
assistant in the homemaking depart- 
ment of the Milwaukee Vocational and 
Adult School, died Jan. 20. She had 
been ill for several years and was on 
sick leave at the time of her death. 
Mrs. Schuele began teaching in the 
Evening School Division in 1914 and 
later joined the day school staff as 
home economics teacher. 
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OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 


ce: SCHOOL DISTRICT 





NO OTHER RADIOS SO PERFECTLY 
FIT YOUR CLASSROOM NEEDS... 


Zenith Quality 


RADIOS WITH SUPER-SENSITIVE FINE 





These Zenith radios are unique in their contribution to the field of 
educational radio—for no other receivers made so perfectly fit the 
needs of today’s classroom. 

For one thing, Zenith Super-Sensitive FM reaches far beyond 
ordinary FM range. It brings you special school programs, lectures, 
music—where AM and ordinary FM sets are often useless. And it is 
always there when you need it . . . saving you “on-the-spot” alter- 
ations in your teaching schedule. 

Moreover, these two Zeniths are compactly designed to save desk 
and storage space. They are lightweight and have carry-about handles 
for easy classroom portability. And, thanks to Zenith’s uncompro- 
mising standards of quality, they promise years of trouble-free service 





—despite rough and constant classroom usage 
Yes, no other FM radios so perfectly fit the needs of your school. 
For proof, why not call your Zenith dealer today, for an actual 


Zenith Super-Symphony. America’s finest FM-AM table 
radio. Giant 7% in. Zenith Alnico Speaker. Super sharp 
station selectivity. New broad-range tone control. 
Walnut, Dawn Grey or French Green Plastic. Mode! H725 ‘in-school’ demonstration? 


©1931 





Zenith Super Triumph. Patented Zenith DialSpeaker de- 
sign with 5% in. Zenith built speaker; broad range tone 
control. Swirl Walnut, Dawn Grey, French Green plastic 
cabinet. Model H724 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 
Over 30 Years of ''Know-How"’ in Radionics® Exclusively ¢ Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids 
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ICE 


and 





SNOW 


We've certainly had our share of ice 


and snow the past few months, and in 


all probability there is more to come. 


Winter means increased accidents and 


increased sickness with income and 


salaries lost as the result of disability. 


Your teachers’ group accident and 


health insurance provides protection 


against this loss. 


for information write 


Wisconsin Education Association 


404 Insurance Bldg., Madison, Wisconsin 


or 


Washington National Insurance Co. 
Madison Office: 520 Tenney Bldg. 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 
12 37 32 
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Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 











Summer School in Norway 


Wisconsin teachers may be _inter- 
ested in the sixth Summer School for 
American students at the University 
of Oslo from June 21 to Aug. 2 which 
will feature an Institute for English- 
Speaking Teachers similar to the one 
held in 1951. All classes will be con- 
ducted in English and an American 
Dean of Students will be included on 
the administrative staff. For informa- 
tion write to the Oslo Summer School 
Admissions Office, St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn. 


* 
YOURS for the asking 


This issue contains many coupons 
that will bring you some interesting 
and useful material if you will drop 
them into the mail. A few offerings 
are listed in this column, but you will 
find other excellent material by watch- 
ing the advertising in every issue. 








12. Teaching Hints from Teachers is 
a 24-page compilation of some of 
the more unusual and useful ideas 
contained in entries to Compton’s 
teachers contest. Ideas are suitable 
for all grades, primary thru high 
school. (F. E. Compton & Com- 
pany) 

37. Quiz, Jr. Easy-to-read, pocket-size 
booklet especially prepared for 
young people. 100 questions and 
answers about railroads and rail- 
roading based on types of inquiries 
most frequently made by children. 
Illustrated. Sample copy on re- 
quest. (Association of American 
Railroads) 

32. Map of Coal Areas in the United 
States is a new contribution to 
teaching aids on this vital indus- 
try. Shows in color locations of the 
four types of coal. (Bituminous 
Coal Institute) 

38. School Products Catalog A new 
56-page catalog of school equip- 
ment and supplies. Listed are prod- 
ucts from chalkboard moldings to 
window shades, and teaching mate- 
rials from alphabet wall cards to 
writing charts. (Beckley—Cardy 
Company) 

24. Free Air Vacation Folders and 
Teaching Aids Send for colorful 
folders on Hawaiian Air Vaca- 
tions. It’s an opportunity to pick 
your vacation spot now. Also avail- 
able now is a folder describing 
United’s teaching aids for the 
classroom. (United Air Lines) 





22. 1951-52 54-page catalog describing 
nearly 475 films closely integrated 
with the school curriculum. The 
New catalog also lists all EBFilms 
in a special section showing the 
subject areas in which they may 
be used. Restricted to personnel in 
schools which possess soundfilm 
equipment and who use films. (En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films) 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Assn. 


FEBRUARY 1952 


Organized 1853 





Classroom Teachers 
Meet in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, April 4-5 


Confab to Be at Michigan 
Education Assn. Camp 








The annual North Central | 


Regional Conference, spon- 


sored by the Department of | 


Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA, will be held at Michi- 
gan Education Association 
Camp, St. Mary’s Lake, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., on April 
4—5. The conference is being 
planned by Mary Van Horn 
of Newburgh, Ind., the North 
Central Regional Director of 
the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 

The theme of the confer- 
ence will be, “Organized Ac- 
tion + 
tion = Ultimate Achieve- 
ment.” 


_ Registration will begin at 
2:00 P. M. on Friday, April | 
4. Principal speakers for the | 


conference will be Mrs. Janie | 
presi- | 


Alexander of Texas, 
dent of the Department, and 


Hilda Maehling, executive | 


secretary. 


Conference Subjects 


The conference will be de- | 
voted to the following dis- | 


cussion groups: Moral and 
Spiritual Values, 
Programs, American Educa- 
tion—Its Friends and Foes, 
Professional Advancement 
Programs, Maintaining a 
Safe and Sane Balance thru 
a Program of Recreation, 
Reaching the Isolated 
Teacher, Combatting Profes- 
sional Indifference, and Get 
Acquainted with NEA Pro- 
gram Aids. 

The states in the North | 
Central Region include Tli- | 








Effective Participa- | 


Guidance } 


CARR 


WILLIAM G, 


Wm. G. Carr Appointed 
Exec. Secretary of NEA 


The Board of Trustees of 
NEA has announced the 
appointment of Dr. William 
|G. Carr to sueceed Dr. 
/ens who retires Aug. 1. Dr. 





|Carr has been a member of | 


the NEA staff since 1929 
and in recent years carried 
ithe title of Associate Secre- 
tary. His work has been most 
| directly connected with re- 
search, policy, and interna- 
|tional relations. His activ- 
ities in the organization are 


well known to all NEA mem- | 


|bers. Dr. Carr’s university 
| work was taken at Stanford 
University. He has held top 
| positions in many organiza- 
tions and has written numer- 
ous books and pamphlets. We 
predict a continuance of Dr. 
Carr’s brilliant professional 
career in the new post to 
which he has been chosen. 





nois, ‘Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, North Da- 
|kota, South Dakota, Ohio, 


{and Wisconsin. Reservations 
|should be made with Andy 
Doyle, Route 38, Box 544, 
| Battle Creek, Mich. 





| WEA Looks for Outstanding Board caine 


Presidents of local associations have been notified 
again sponsor the Distinguished 
Service Award to a school board member. 
| ciations are invited to nominate a member of their 


that WEA will 


board who has a record of 


posed for the honor must 


The Wisconsin Association of School 
genuinely pleased with this annual affair as recogni- || 
tion of the esteem of Wisconsin teachers. As usual, || 
the award will be made at the time of the annual | 
meeting of boards and administrators. Names pro- 


Local asso- 


achievement. 
Boards is 


be received by the Execu- 


| 
| tive Secretary no later than March 1, twelve o’clock, 
I | 


noon. 
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|State Teachers’ 





Giv- | 


}| ence 


Attended by Large 


Executive Secretary 
Retirement Bd. Elected 


Ray L. Lillywhite, secre- 
tary-director of the Utah 
Retirement 
| Board since 1937, was elected 
| Executive Secretary by 
State Retirement System 
| Administration Board. The 
man for this important post 
was chosen from three can- 
didates submitted by the Bu- 
|reau of Personnel following 














written and oral examina- 
tions. 
Mr. Lillywhite graduated 


from Utah State College in 
1933, took graduate work at 
Chicago U., and received his 
|MA degree from American 
University in 1937. Immedi- 
lately thereafter he became 
| Executive Secretary of the 
Utah board and has served 
as such continuously with the 
exception of three years as 
Radar Flight Director Officer. 

Mr. 
of age, married, and has two 
children. He is expected to 
assume his duties about April 
2 


| Retired Teacher Annuity | 


| Case to Be Argued, May 


On Feb. 5 counsel for the 
Budget Director filed his re- 
turn with the Supreme 
Court, stating reasons for 
not auditing payments of in- 
creased annuities for retired 
teachers. He then asked the 
Court to hear the case in 
May, contending that the 





preparation of materials for | 


briefs would require that 
length of time. The case will 
in all probability be argued 
the fore part of the week of 
| May 5. 


Wisconsin Elementary 
Principals Meet in May 





The Wisconsin Elementary 
Principal’s Spring Confer- 
will be held at Green 
Friday and Saturday, 
May 9-10, according to Lil- 
lian Simonson of Madison 
who is secretary of the asso- 


Lake, 





|| | ciation. 


the | 


Lillywhite is 40 years | 


WEA Leadership Workshops, Held in Jan. 


Number of Educators 


Requests Have Been Made 
For Similar Meetings 


Attendance of local presi- 
dents, classroom teachers, 
and administrators at the 
five one-day workshops held 
at Richland Center, Eau 
Park Falls, Green 
Bay, and Milwaukee from 
January 7-11 exceeded the 
|highest hopes of the Locals 
Committee. Boards of Edu- 
cation are to be conegretel: 
lated for permitting 253 pro- 
fessional workers to take 
time off from school to at- 
tend. The meeting at Eau 
Claire had the largest num- 
ber of people in attendance. 

Stewart Harral, director of 
public relations studies at 
the University of Oklahoma, 
conducted two one-hour dis- 
cussions on the techniques 
of public relations that 
teachers can use in their 
classrooms. “Good public re- 
lations”, he said, “are not 
merely studied methods to 
pull the wool over the eyes 
of the public but a_philos- 
ophy on the part of every 
teacher.” Practical stories 
were used to illustrate his 
discussion. 


Function of NEA 

Lyle Ashby, assistant sec- 
|retary for professional rela- 
|tions for NEA, pointed out 
ithat the teaching profession 
has gone forward because of 
|the united action on the part 
\of local, state, and national 
| organizations. The NEA be- 
jeame alive to the people 
iwho attended these work- 
shops when he showed very 


| Claire, 


|specifically the areas _ in 
|which it has worked for 


|teachers. “If it were not for 
NEA,” continued Ashby, “ed- 
ucation would be the only 
|large segment in our society 
|that would have no represen- 
tation in Washington. The 
NEA is the only organization 
|that can speak for all teach- 
ers and for education.” The 
NEA has taken a very active 
part in exposing the vicious 
lattacks on education that 
have been so apparent in 
some communities. 

During the remaining part 
of the day the workshop 


25 








dealt with the simple me-|guidance—recent develop- 
chanics of conducting a iocal | ments in the field and local 
association business meeting. | practices. Special attention 
Motions were made, sec-|will be paid to guidance 
onded, debated, and voted|from the standpoint of the 
upon. The activity was/schools and colleges. The 
merely a means of demon-|conference will run from 
strating how a local can/nine o’clock until noon and 
carry on its business. |teachers are particularly 
The reaction of the people | welcome. 
who attended the workshops | 
was most encouraging. Let- | Rogers & Wanamaker 
ters have been coming to the | le 
WEA office expressing ap- | Elected AASA Officers 
proval and asking for more. | 
In the past, meetings were | The Board of Tellers of 


held in ten dieouid places | the American Association of 


while in this series only five 
different places were used. 
Only five places could be 
used because it was impos- 
sible to get Mr. Harral and 
Mr. Ashby for a longer time. 
Future plans by the Locals 
Committee will include more 
of these meetings, with em- 
phasis on other activities in 
local association work. 








announced the results of the 
mail ballot for officers of 
the Association. Virgil Rog- 
|ers, superintendent of schools 
|of Battle Creek, Mich., was 
elected president and will 
take office on Mar. 15 for the 
following year. Mrs. Pearl A. 
Wanamaker, Washington 
state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, was named 
° | vice president. 
Guidance Conference = yer the new 
Scheduled for April | elections Lawrence G. 
= thick, a Chattanooga, Tenn., 
The annual guidance con-|school executive, was chosen 
ference conducted by Mil-| president-elect and will take 
waukee State College will be | office on Mar. 15, 1953 at the 
held April 5. This year’s con-|close of the term of Mr. 
ference will stress vocational | Rogers. 








plan of | 
Der- | 


School Administrators has | 


| 
| 





Illinois Educator is 
Rural Dept. Head 


Marjorie B. Leinauer, 
superintendent of DeKalb 
County Schools, Sycamore, 
Ill., has been certified by the 
Board of Tellers as having 
been elected president of the 
Department of Rural Educa- 
tion of the NEA for 1952-53, 
according to Howard A. 
Dawson, executive secretary 
of the Department. She will 
take office Mar. 1. 








Session in St. Louis 


The first regional meeting 
of the Department this year 


will be held in St. Louis, 
Feb. 23-25, in conjunction 
with the AASA. The two 


later regional sessions will 
be at Los Angeles and Bos- 
ton. 

The theme for the confer- 
ence which applies to every 





educator and layman in every 
community in the country is 
“The Scope of the Compre- 
hensive Program of Rural 
Education.” Some of the ses- 
sions will be joint discus- 
sions with groups of the 
AASA. 


AASA to Hold Regional 
Session in St. Louis 








The regional conference 
for school administrators is 
scheduled for Kiel Audito- 
rium, St. Louis, under the 
theme “Leadership for Amer- 
ican Education.” 

The program prepared for 
the meeting of western ad- 
ministrators looks mighty at- 
tractive and speakers include 
such well known figures as 
Senator Estes Kefauver, Wil- 
lard Givens, and Willard 
Goslin. 





PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


122 W. Washinston Ave. 
Member NATA 


50th Year 
Free enrollment until March 1 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 











HUFF 


37 years’ placement service 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONT. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND 
THE WEST 
Needs teachers in all de- 
partments. Teaching salaries 
up to $4600 and better. 
Register now. FREE LIFE 





MEMBERSHIP. 








Encourage Your High School Boys and Girls to Enter 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAL STUDENT CALENDAR ART COMPETITION 
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The increasing number of entries submitted each year for judg- 
ing in the Student Calendar Art Competition is an indication 
of the lively interest shown by student-artists of Wisconsin 
Junior and Senior high schools. Each year The Milwaukee 
Journal obtains pictorial material for the Student Art Calendar 
through this inspiring contest. 


Last year over 1,100 entries were submitted from students in 
100 schools in 60 Wisconsin cities. 


Substantial prizes and honorable mention awards are offered 
in addition to the opportunity for student artists to see award- 
winning subjects reproduced in the annual Student Art 
Calendar. 


! Entry blanks and rules have already been mailed to all prin- 
\ cipals and art instructors listed in available school directories. 


If your school has not received entry 


blanks and rules, write for them today! 


Contest Closes Midnight, March 20, 1952 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


333 W. State St. 


Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


February 1952 
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Remedial 


READING SPELLING ARITHMETIC ENGLISH 


Give the Pupil the Keys for Unlocking the Door 





STEPS a (AO OR, | 
to Pit * , a | ~A EY 
MASTERY \ ‘| SUCCESSFUL {iit 
















|, AGHIEWEMENT 
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By Reading 
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Vi ; Arithmetic 
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The 
STRATHMORE 
PLAN 





the key to 


INDEPENDENT READING and SPELLING 


GIVES THE PUPIL MASTERY OF ALL WORD- 
ATTACK SKILLS INCLUDING PHONICS. 


UTILIZES THE MOTOR AVENUE TO LEARNING 
WORDS. The pupil HEARS the sounds of the word, 
ASSOCIATES the sounds with their letter symbols, 
BUILDS the word by the hand manipulation of his 
Sound Chart, and then SEES the word which he has 
made. The learning of the word results from AUDI- 
TORY PERCEPTION through MOTOR ACTIVITY to 
a SELF-DISCOVERED VISUAL IMPRESSION. 


PROVIDES THE TEACHER WITH DAILY LESSON 
PLANS IN A HELPFUL AND UNDERSTANDABLE 
GUIDE BOOK. 


STEPS to MASTERY of WORDS 


—is to be used in grades 1-4 to PREVENT the forma- 
tion of poor reading and spelling habits by giving 
the pupil MASTERY OF ALL WORD RECOGNI- 
TION SKILLS. 


—is to be used in grades above the fourth to REMEDY 
the poor reading and spelling habits previously 
formed. 





EDUCATIONAL 


P. O. Box 10 





the key to mastery of the 
fundamental skills in 


ARITHMETIC and ENGLISH 
A scientifically organized program of 
TEST—TEACH—PRACTICE—TEST 
Not a textbook. Not a workbook. 


THERE ARE 1579 INDIVIDUAL TEST AND WORK 
SHEETS PRINTED AND READY TO USE. 


The STRATHMORE PLAN 
EFFECTIVE 

INVENTORY TESTS reveal the pupil’s needs. 
PRACTICE PAGES which are keyed to the tests give 
the pupil the REMEDIAL practice which he needs. 
MASTERY TESTS measure achievement. 

TIME SAVING 
NO SEARCHING for practice materials. 
NO DUPLICATING practice materials. 

CONVENIENT 
The sheets are shipped with indexed file guides. When 
you want a test or practice sheet you.get it from the 
file for immediate use. 


ECONOMICAL 


The price is low—only $4.00 per 1000 sheets. 
You select and order only what you want. 
The pupil uses only what he needs. 


For detailed information, write to 


SERVICE, INC. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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Several FTA Chapters 
Formed in Wisconsin 


Wisconsin State College at 
River Falls has the unique 
distinction of naming its 
newly organized Future 
Teachers of America Chap- 
ter in honor of James W. 
Crabtree, first executive sec- 
retary of the NEA and for- 
mer president of the State 
College at River Falls. 

Beloit College FTA Chap- 
ter can boast in having the 
largest chapter thus far re- 
ported to the WEA office. 


their application for a char- 
er. 


Chapters Established 

The name Harris is com- 
mon to many FTA Chapters. 
William Harris with Clar- 
ence Von Eschen and Ethel 
Sandwick are the co-sponsors 
of the John Pitt Deane Chap- 
ter at Beloit College, while 
Wilfred C. Harris and Ray 
L. Garnett are the co-spon- 
sors of the chapter at State 
College, Rivers Falls. 

The WEA is happy to an- 
nounce that at present there 
are chapters at State Col- 


Point, Whitewater, and River 
Falls. Chapters are function- 
ing at the University of Wis- 
consin, Columbia County 
Normal at Columbus, and at 
Sheboygan County Normal 
at Sheboygan Falls. Several 
of the other colleges in our 
state are planning to organ- 
ize chapters in the near 
future. 


Four high schools have or- | 


ganized FTA clubs. These 
are found at Brodhead, West 
High in Green Bay, West 
Allis Central, and West Bend. 
As in the colleges several 
cities are making plans to 





Sixty-five members signed 











leges in Eau Claire, Stevens 








FOR THE WORLD’S MOST 


WONDERFUL VACATION 
AT MODERATE COST 


th Hawai 


Only $504.20 round trip from Milwaukee 


A vacation in Hawaii actually costs 
less than many mainland vacations 
when you take advantage of United's 
low fares. And you can be there in just 
a few pleasant hours no matter where 
you live. 


You fly the world’s finest Strato- 
cruiser from Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco. You'll enjoy the flight in this 
luxurious, twin-deck airliner with fa- 
mous United meals and service en 
route at no extra cost. And United 
offers fast, convenient connecting 
flights to California from Milwaukee. 


ASK ABOUT United's seven Hawai- 
ian Air Vacations, lasting from 10 days 


to three weeks, and including round 
trip transportation, hotel accommoda- 
tions and sight-seeing. Prices begin at 
$582.25, from Milwaukee. 


OR COMBINE BUSINESS AND 
PLEASURE! Investigate the summer 
session of the University of Hawaii. Six 
weeks starting June 23—low tuition 
(only $8.00 per credit hour), fully ac- 
credited graduate courses in many 
fields, workshop programs. For infor- 
mation, write to Director of Summer 
Session, University of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu, T. H. For free illustrated folders on 
Hawaii, write or visit your nearest Unit- 
ed office or see an authorized travel 
agent. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


MILWAUKEE: Lobby, Plankinton House Hotel and Gen. Mitchell Field. 
Call HUmboldt 3-4000 or an authorized travel agent. Fares and prices plus tax. 











organize FTA clubs in their 














\\ 


schools. Information pertain- 
ing to FTA chapters in col- 
leges and FTA clubs in high 
schools can be ordered from 
either the NEA or the WEA. 





F. V. Powell Re-elected 
Credit Union Head D 


At the annual meeting of 











the Wisconsin Teachers Sou 
Credit Union and the Board 
of Directors held at the 
WEA office in Madison, Jan. 
19, Frank V. Powell of Madi- A 
son was re-elected president aga 
for the following year. Cal- of 
vin Evans of Milwaukee was gral 
chosen vice president, and coll 
Walter Wittich of Madison apa 
was named treasurer. In ac- stu 
cordance with by-laws of the Uni 
Credit Union, O. H. Plenzke, the 
executive secretary of the hist 
WEA, serves as secretary of T 
the organization. yea! 
ren 
Committee Members Rob 
George Blackman of Cot- T 
tage Grove was appointed pus 
chairman of the Examining Frit 
Committee. Albert Molden- ers 
hauer of Stoughton and John peri 
Goldgruber of Madison were tati 
appointed members of the story 
Committee. R. F. Lewis, first tanc 


assistant state superintend- 
ent of schools, was re-elected 
to the Credit Committee for 
a three-year term. Other 
members of the Credit Com- 
mittee are E. J. McKean of 
Tomah, chairman, and E. G. 
Wippermann of Columbus. 
Derwin Huenink of Chetek 
was chosen a member of the 
Board of Directors to fill the 
unexpired term of Lester M. 
Emans of Eau Claire who 
has resigned. 

Mrs. Marguerite Baker of 
Madison was re-elected for 
a five-year term on the 
Board. 


Financial Condition 

A report was made by the 
Treasurer which showed that 
the Credit Union has more 
than the legal requirement 
deposited in a reserve for 
contingencies and losses, 
which indicates a healthy 
financial condition. 


The report of the Credit 
Committee showed that the 
Credit Union has made 8,524 
loans since its organization 
in a total amount of $1,966,- 
022.92. Of this amount, the 
net loss as of Dec. 31, 1951, 
has been $5,581.52 or .0028. 
The members. considered 
this a fine record for Wis- 
consin teachers. 
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- ’ O | 
Consumer's Price Index for 1951 | 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics price index having || Tht aia 
been released for December, a complete compilation || 8 
by months for 1951 is now available. The index for distinguished 
January was 181.5; February, 183.8; March, 184.5; in : 
| April, 184.6; May, 185.4; June, 185.2; July, 185.5; || contribution 
August, 185.5; September, 186.6; October, 187.4; e ? 
1 November, 188.6; and December, 189.1. IS to education 
F - in’ the field of 
Southern Trip Planned = Tenn.; Williamsburg, Va.; wy 0 i geography. 
] F S S d Washington, D. C.; and Phil- a 
2 or Summer Students adelphia. The Tennessee Val- ma 
: ———— |ley Authority will be visited y 
: A field trip course will|and a number of industrial Barrows %*& Parker * Sorensen 
t again be offered as a part|tours are being arranged. ° 
é of the summer session pro- | i essential geography 
; gram at Wiseonsin State| Schedule for College grades 4- Jr. H.S. 
; college, Stevens Point. e 
course this year will take Broadcasts Released All the skills—of reading, fitting facts together, inter- 
1 is Bite - eee saber 
d ts t theastern | : ’ preting maps and pictures—all the great concepts which 
- * aie ss = oe | Wisconsin State Colleges the science has evolved, are organized into an education- 
; United States and will be in|... gharine thei Sclewts ig pee “al Be agp 
he fields of geography and | are snarl s eir a e s ally sound anc socially usefu program which helps stu- 
: thos ? |thru a series of radio broad- dents to understand man in his world. 
1 ry. | A 
2 |casts over the state stations "i Hamateo™ Wtnekhooke Teichese Gales 
f The instructors for this lon Tuesdays from 2:00 to cnernae a - ss ae ome 
year’s field trip will be War-|2:30 P. M. The following = pi 
ren G. Jenkins, history, and| schedule of dates is an- Ready this spring 
Robert S. Lewis, geography. | nounced. 1952 Editi 
i : idition 
The class will leave cam-| Feb. 19 ~__-- Stevens Point 
pus in the college bus on| ye Se Superior A WORLD VIEW 
f Friday, June 20, and will|Mar. 4 _______ Whitewater 
: travel for a three week | - ee Eau Claire SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
period. According to the ten- + romain La Crosse 221 East 20th Street Chicago 16, Illinois 
2 tative itinerary, two day 75 een Milwaukee Representative: 
2 stops will be made at Chat-|Apr. 1 __________ Oshkosh aac peng s ; 
‘ ald J. Layde, 148 So artlett Street, S ano, Wis. 
anodes sed Kacxville, Sabet Platteville Ronald J. Layde, 148 South Bartlett Street, Shawano, Wis 
, t Published ! 
r a 
7 —_ For Grades I through 8 
o | Y x ~ 
: 6 THE ROW-PETERSON 
> x | % 
) a ARITHMETIC BOOKS 
| a 
Here, at last. are books that -- 
; . . 
: e Develop in pupils an understanding of the idea of number as a 
too ran prerequisite to the understanding and use of number names 
Pant 8 sabe and symbols. 

J oe e Provide systematic and simplified ways of interpreting, an- 
alyzing, comparing, recording, communicating number ideas. 
, ‘ , 

(tig. e Activate the pupil to think out every slep of the way he 
; GRADE 3 takes and train him to rely on himself for the answer. 
; @ 
! Authors: Harry Grove Wheat, Professor of Eauca- 
| tion, West Virginia University; Margaret Leckie 
Wheat, formerly Elementary Supervisor, State of 
; West Virginia: Geraldine Kauffman, Arithmetic Su- 
: pervisor, Bast Chicago, Indiana; Harl R. Douglass, 





Dean of School of Education, University of Colo. 


For complete information, write to: 


ON, ILLINO'S WHITE AIN NEW YORK 





at Kow, Peterson and 
— [ey 7-49) 3 5 q 4 GRADE 8 wi ; FVANSTO 
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Wisconsin 
Educators 
Prefer 


these educationally 
superior teaching films 





from GREEK CHILDREN 


e Teachers in this state appreciate 
the higher educational standards 
of EBFilms —the teaching films 
produced by educators for educa- 
tors. And your schools find that 
EBFilms give them greater subject 
matter correlation. For this largest 
of all film libraries offers not just 
a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films. 
* 


See These Recently Released EBFilms 
@ Susan B. Anthony 
@ Booker T. Washington 
@ Abraham Lincoln 
@ Insurance Against Fire Losses 
* 


Your EBF representatives are 


JOSEPH DICKMAN 
64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Cc. J. KRUMM 
704 Ash Street, Baraboo, Wisconsin 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 





. ell ee 


These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available thru the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction or other 
film rental libraries or may be pur- 
chased from your specialists. 








Airplanes and How They Fly (Sound; 


10 min.; $1.75 T; Use: Aero., S; 
Gen. Sci., I, J; Clubs, J) 
Acquaints the student with many 


types of modern aircraft and explains 
simply the basic principles of aircraft 
flight. Pictures such planes as the B-47, 
B-36, jet fighters, commercial trans- 
ports and small private planes. Ex- 
plains the principles of lift, propellor 
drive, and jet propulsion. Shows how 
an airplane is controlled by means of 
rudder, elevators and ailerons. (YA) 


Pompeii and Vesuvius (Sound; color; 
11 min.; $3.50 T; Use: Art, S; Eur. 
Hist., S; For. Lang., S; Gen. Sci., J; 
Soc. St., J; World Hist., S; Clubs, 
J, A) 

Portrays an eruption of Mt. Vesu- 
vius and the ruins of the city of Pom- 
peii. Shows the restoration of Pompeii 
as it exists today and scenes of Naples 
only 12 miles away which was able to 
survive the eruption of 79 AD. (EBF) 


Learning About the Past (Sound; 
color; 9 min; $8.50 T; Use: 
Anthrop., C; Guid., S; Soc. St., J; 
World Hist., S; Clubs, J) 

Describes how archeologists learn 
about history that never was written. 
Shows an archeological project in a 
prehistoric Indian village in Indiana,— 
how sites are discovered, surveyed, ex- 
cavated, and analyzed. Indicates the 
great care exercised in recording speci- 
mens and illustrates how the food and 
trade of a prehistoric people can be 
determined from archeological discov- 
eries. (Indiana Univ.) 


Public Opinion in Our Democracy 
(Sound; 10 min.; $1.75 T; Use: 
Citizenship, J; U. S. Hist., S; 


Speech, S) 
Analyzes public opinion as a force 
for democratic action. Shows methods 


of influencing public opinion with a 
municipally owned bus line as a con- 
troversial issue. Stresses importance of 
expressing opinions and of participa- 
tion in discussions and voting. (Coro- 
net) 


Pond Life (Sound; 10 min.; $1.75 T; 
Use: Gen. Sci., J; Lang. Arts, I; 
Nat. Sci., I) 

Shows a great variety of plants and 
animals living together in a typical 
pond. Shows closeup views of water 
lilies and algae; the whirligig beetle, 
water spider, crayfish, water tiger, 
and various fish. Explains how ll 
these species live together, eat one 
another and reproduce to maintain a 
natural balance in the pond. (EBF) 


William Shakespeare: Background For 
His Works (Sound; 13 min.; $2.50 
T; Use: Eng., J, S, C; Speech, S, C; 
Clubs, J, A) 


Supplies a substantial background 
for Shakespeare, including relevant in- 
formation about the man, the settings 
for his plays, and his times. Built 
around key scenes from familiar plays, 
giving descriptive lines along with 
such settings as the Tower of London, 
Windsor Castle, Dover Cliffs, and a 
model of the old Globe Theater. Shows 
Stratford-on-Avon and the Shake- 
speare country. (Coronet) 






































“Some of them concentrate on insig- 
nificant issues in the course, Sir.” 
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THRILLING 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 
SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 


APRIL 15th to NOV. Ist 


U. S. Highways 18-151 
25 Miles West of 
Madison 


February 1952 
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Se shale! Cooks 


Growth in Arithmetic 


This new series of arithmetic for 
Grades 3 to 8 has just been published. 
These books are designed to teach 
pupils to think with numbers, stress 
the fact that successful arithmetic 
learning consists of thinking, relating, 
analyzing, and estimating. The authors, 
John R. Clark, Charlotte W. Junge, 
Harold E. Moser, and Rolland R. 
Smith, have put life into teaching 
arithmetic by showing the pupil it is 
a reasonable subject, something to 








Ready now! 


For Grade 7 or 8 
in 
HISTORY ON THE MARCH 
(A basal history series, Grade 3 


through Junior High School) 


ge 





America—Land of Freedom, 
Second Edition 


HARTMAN, BALL, NEVINS 
Here is an exciting edition, new’ 
in spacious size, in format, in 
teaching devices, in typography, in 
added content, in the use of color, 
and in illustrations that set a new 
standard for the relationship ‘pos- 
sible between visual aids and text. 
Teachers Guide and Progress 
Book. 


Heath’s Complete 
English Program 
for Grades 1-8 
ENGLISH IS OUR 
LANGUAGE 


Sterling, Strickland, Lindahl, Koch, 
Rice, Leafgreen, Bishop 


Guide for Teaching, Grades 1 and 2 
Textbooks, Studybooks, and Guides 
for Teaching, Grades 3-8 


D. C. Meath and 
Company 


1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


T. F. HADLEy, Representative 
1 Virginia Terrace, Madison 5 


ETHEL J. GRAFF, 











Elem. Consultant 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


think about and puzzle out. Growth in 

Arithmetic provides problems common 

to children’s experiences. The format 

is attractive and many of the pages 

have color illustrations. 

World Book Co., 
i Game 8 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 
Each $2.12 


Educational Supervision 


Chester T. McNerney of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Pennsylva- 
nia State College, presents in Educa- 
tional Supervision the modern theory 
of supervision and shows thru _ ex- 
amples how to translate that theory 
into practice. He believes that the best 
school system can be developed from 
democratic group action within the 
school and community organizations 
when the contributions of all are eval- 
uated for what they are worth. In addi- 
tion to the emphasis on the group 
process, the handling of the individual 
teachers problems are considered as 
well. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. $4.00 
Toward Freedom 
The stories in Toward Freedom, 


Grade IV, begin by contrasting life 
under a dictatorship with that of a 
democracy. The pupil thru story form 
can readily see the advantages our 
system offers. He learns the social 
virtues as well as the rights of private 
property and the necessity to live as 
good neighbors. It is the fourth in the 
Democracy Series written by Ruth 
Mills Robinson, principal of the Hough 
Curriculum Center, Cleveland. 

The Macmillan Co., New York 


I Wonder Why 
Seeing Why 
Learning Why 


Winston’s new primary science series 
follows children’s activities and experi- 
ences. These are beautifully illustrated 
texts introducing pupils to science at 
the same time they are getting a lesson 
in reading. These are really child cen- 
tered books. 

The John C. Winston Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Geography and World Affairs 


Stephen B. Jones, professor of geog- 
raphy at Yale University, and Marion 
Murphy, former geography teacher at 
Pennsylvania State College, have writ- 
ten Geography and World Affairs with 
the purpose of making us more under- 
standing citizens of the world. Since 
geography has an influence upon all 
phases of life—economic, political, 
social—the authors have written this 
text for junior and senior high school 
students, in which they have combined 
geography, history, and civics for the 
social studies course. Such integration 
will give the student a world view of 
world affairs. It is well illustrated with 
maps, cartoons, and photographs. 
Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., 

Chicago 5 
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Special Events in Phy. Ed. 

A revised edition of Special Events 
in the Physical Education Program has 
been published by the National Section 
of Women’s Athletics of the NEA. 
Many new ideas for play and sports 
days, assembly programs, demonstra- 
tions, and ‘skits emphasizing physical 
education are presented. Official rules 
for shuffleboard, table tennis, and deck 
tennis have been added as well as a 
chapter on Game Room Recreation and 
Snow Games. A new reference source 
for sports films titled, Sports Teaching 
Aids: Audio Visual, has been added. 
Price $1.25. 





The Secret of 
Better Spelling 


A good speller is a person with a system of 
skills he uses to attack unfamiliar words. 
GOALS IN SPELLING sets out to teach these 
skills to every pupil. Classroom ex- 
perience proves that schools —= 
using GOALS IN SPELL- = 

ING get better _———————= 

results! 
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GOALS 
IN SPELLING® 


New Edition 
BY 
LAMBADER, 
KOTTMEYER 
AND 


WICKEY 






























































> Gives 
an enriched pro- 
gram of phonetic 
analysis. 

> Fits the text program to the ma- 
turity of the child. 


> Provides a simple, effective error reduction plan. 
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> Builds confident mastery over words—their 

pronunciation, their spelling, their meaning and 

their use. 

Is the most complete program of basic and sup- 

plementary teaching tools available today. 
*Also SPELLING GOALS, clothbound 

Write for FREE booklet, illustrated in color, ‘‘T! 

Secret of Spelling Success.” 


: 


W. A. STOLEN, Representative 
1504 Edgehill Drive, Madison, Wis. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ST.LOUIS 3. © DALLASIT © PASADENA 2 
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Free handling allows spontaneous 


representation, leads to greater art 
appreciation, increases the ability 
The 


quiek response of Artista Water 


to feel and express ideas. 


Colors and Artista Tempera en- 


courages creative work. These 


Gold Medal products are available 


in a wide color range. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin are 
L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. 
& Robert M. Humphrey 
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Chips Off i Funny Bone 





Hi-Ho Silver 
Woman Customer (in bank): “I 
would like to make a loan.” 
Bank Official: ‘““You’ll have to see the 
loan arranger.” 
Woman: “Who?” 
Official: ‘The loan 
loan arranger!” 
Woman: “Oh, you mean the one who 
says, ‘Hi-Ho Silver’?” 


arranger! The 


Misplaced Question 


A doctor who was superintendent of 
the Sunday School asked one of the 
boys this question: 

“Willie, what must we do in order to 
get to heaven?” 

“We must die,” said Willie. 

“Very true,” replied the doctor, 
what must we do before we die?” 

“We must get sick and send for 
you.” 


“but 


Take Your Choice 


An official who had occasion to write 
to a member of the Chinese colony, 
mindful of the Oriental’s appreciation 
of flowery language, and of his own 
duty to the cause of good public rela- 
tions, ended his letter with the wish: 
“May Heaven preserve you always.” 

To the delight of the official’s office 
staff, the Chinaman responded with: 
“May Heaven pickle you, too.” 


















Olson’s Campus Tours pre-~ 

sent the most complete pro- 

gram of personally escorted 
ALL-EXPENSE Tours, offering 
YOU the greatest values in 
European travel. Frequent 

sailings Mar. thru. Sept. in 
QUEEN ELIZABETH or MARY, 
48 days. Tourist Class only 
$1265 up. DELUXE Cabin Class 
only $1465 up. Don’t delay. 
Write today for folders CS-52. 
39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, III. 
or your local travel agent 










































































EUROPE + MEXICO + HAWAII + JAPAN 


S$.T.0.P 


AND MEET THE PEOPLE 


PS 11 Extensive tours for students 
and younger teachers. Different! 
Complete! Economical! College 
credits on many tours. Call or 
send postcard for folders. 


STUDENT TRAVEL 
OVERSEAS PROGRAMS 


2123 Addison St. ¢ Berkeley 4, Calif: 
OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 













TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliable and 
personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes- 
sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 
Albert management for 
three generations, 


Member NATA 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 











THE | Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 














Say You Saw It in the Journal 





CLINTON 


Member—N.A.T.A, 33rd Year 












TEACHERS’ 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we 
now. 


AGENCY 


ean find it for you. Enroll 
706 8S. Fourth Street, Clinton, Iowa. 

















TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


The picture in education is changing this 
year. Because of the draft, educators are 
waiting to make some of their plans. You 
will find that, wherever educators are 
needed, OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE. 





WHERE WOULD YOU 
In California? Washington? Oregon? Florida? 
of St. Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, 


LIKE 
Alaska? In 
Cleveland, or 


TO TEACH? 
some beautiful 
New York City? 


suburb 
In big 





city, or little town, or in-between? In public school, private school, college, OF 
ge F 


university ?—get in touch with 
25 E. Jackson 


Member N.A.T 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


Chicago 4, IL 





February 1952 





